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LIFE ESTATES—RIGHTS OF DOWER--GROUND RENTS. 


In a former article, we discussed some of the general princi- 
ples applicable to life insurance and annuities. The ‘Ohio 
Life and Trast Company, who are special brokers in such 
interests, are also vested with this general power: 

To make all contracts involving the use of money and the 
duration of life. 

Now, the use of money, involves many operations of society 
not included in the ordinary business of banking, and there are 
very many important interests contingent on the duration of 
life. Whether the Life and Trust Company choose to deal in 
them, or not, it may be useful and instructive to examine the 
leading principles upon which they depend. 

1. Of Life Estates. The fee-simple is well known to be the 
term, which the law affixes to the entirety of property in lands. 
It is the allodial, or perfect right, both of property and possession. 
Out of this whole, the Jaw has carved several parts. ‘Thus, one 
man may be entitled, under a lease, to the right of possession, 
while another, who owns the fee, may have the right of property. 
Again; one man may be entitled to both property and posses- 
sion—but only for a limited time; as, for example, a husband, 
after issue born, has a right—by the curtesy, as it is somewhat 
curiously called—both of property and possession in his wife’s 
lands, for his natural life—though the fee-simple goes to her 
children. Such an estate, however it may arise, is called a 
life estate. It isan estate in lands, existing only for life. 
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The estate left, after taking out the life estate, is either a 
reversion, ora remainder. Itisaremainder, when it is conveyed 
out of the grantor, at the same time, as the life estate; asa 
conveyance to A for life, remainder to B. Here B will enjoy 
the fee-simple after the termination of A’s life. The same 
interest is called a reversion—when itis not conveyed away from 
the original owner, but reverts to him, or his heirs, on the ter- 
mination of the life estate. In fact, it is the same part of the 
estate, though called by different names. In England, where 
conveyancing is more complex, than in our country, it is not un- 
common to find a fee, carved into several remainders. Thus, a 
property is conveyed to A for life, remainder to B, for life, 
remainder to C, and his heirs. The principle, though occupy- 
ing a large space in law books, is very simple. It is this—that 
one who has the perfect allodial right to property, has also the 
right to divide it into parts. 

Life estates may arise in various modes: 

1. A deed to A, without including his heirs, would include 
only a life estate. The reversion would remain in the heirs of 
the original grantor. This is a case, which sometimes occurs 
through mistake and ignorance, as well as intention. 

2. By will of lands, &c. to A for life, &c., as where a hus- 
band has a wife, but no children, and leaves his property to her 
for life—remainder to his neat of kin. 

3. By direct deed to A, for life—remainder to B, &c. 

4. The life estate of the husband, after issue born, in the 
Jands of the wife. 

5. The life estate of the wife, by the common law, the 
statutes of Ohio, New York, &c., in one-third the lands and 
tenements, in which her husband held the legal title, at any 
time during marriage. As the right of dower, after the hus- 
band’s death, may at any time, be set off, or assigned by process 
of law—the wile’s interest for life, in a distinct and fixed 
amount of property, becomes certain, and stands upon the 
same footing as all other life estates. 

These are the chief modes, in which this species of estate 
arise. But, in this country, artificial life estates are seldom 
created. ‘The people of the west in particular, derive a per- 
fect title from the government, and delight to leave it to their 
children, untrammeled by the refinements of society. 

Life Estates by Devise—estates by the curtesy, and rights 
of dower, are the most common life estates in this country: and, 
as these are all the proper subjects of transfer by sale—of 
assignment as security—of assignment by insolvency—and of 
levy by execution—it becomes necessary to establish some 
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mode, by which they may be appraised. The levy by exccu- 
tion, upon estates by the curtesy, and by dower, is very com- 
mon. The necessity of assigning a value to the reversion, 
when it comes into the hands of creditors, and of setting off an 
equivalent for the widow’s dower, in the settlement of estates, 
is also of common occurrence. Now it is evident. that the 
value of the life estate,and the value of the reversion, added 
together, must be just equal to the value of the whole estate; 
for, the whole has, by operation of law, been divided into these 
two parts. If, then, we determine either one of them, the 
other may be determined by subtracting the first from the whole 
supposed value of the property. In this case, the value of the 
life estate may be determined by the same rules, which ascer- 
tain the present value of an annuity: for, in truth, a life estate 
in rented houses and lands, varies trom an annuity only in the 
circumstance, that, the income of real estate is subject to some 
fluctuation. This, however, may be made certain, by a lease 
for years. In the case of wild lands, it dilfers only in this: that 
the annual value, whether for wood, stone, cultivation, or other 
uses, must be first ascertained. ‘This being done, the next point 
is to calculate the probability of life. ‘This is ascertained, as we 
have formerly stated, by tables calculated from the bills of mor- 
tality. ‘Tables of this kind have been calculated for Northamp- 
ton and Carlisle, in England, and for the United States, by Dr. 
Wigglesworth.* They vary, of course, for different countries 
and climates; and must also be modified by the particular 
health and habits of the individual to whom they are applied. 
Between the Uniied States and England, there are some re- 
markable differences in the laws of mortality: from infancy to 
fifty years of age, according to the Carlisle table, and that 
calculated by Dr. Wigglesworth, the expectation of life, is much 
less in the United States, than in England; but, from fifty to 
ninety, the case is reversed, and the expectation of life is 
greatest in the United States. <A still greater difference 
would be discovered in the western and southern states. But, 
unquestionably, not so great, as is commonly supposed. Tor 
example, the proportion of deaths in New York, is about one 
in thirty-six; while in Cincinnati, it is one in thirty-four. 
Even this difference, however, may be owing to the more un- 
settled habits, and miscellaneous character of the population, 
in a new country. 

The proper table being referred to, the individual expecta- 


*Some brief, but very useful tables of this kind are contained in the American 
Almanac for 1835. 
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tion of life is determined—that is, the number of years he may 
reasonably expect to live, according to the ordinary ratio of 
mortality. 

The annual value of the estate being given, and also the 
expectation of life, the problem to be determined is, what sum now 
put at interest for the given number of years, will amount to the sum 
of these annual payments, also put at interest for their several periods. 
Vor the solution of this problem, there are also tables prepared 
called tables of annuities; but, generally, each particular case 
being modified by some circumstance, must be calculated for 
itself. 

Let us now take an example. Suppose the husband’s estate 
by the curtesy, in his wife’s lands is levied upon by execution, 
and is to be appraised for sale—how ought its value to be deter- 
mined? Suppose the facts given are these: Ist. The estate is 
in a house of $300 annual rent. 2d. The age of tenant by cur- 
tesy is 40. The age of the wife need not be taken into consid- 
eration, for the possessory interest of the husband is perfect while 
she is living, and continues during his life, after issue born by 
the curtesy. 3d. The rate of interest is six per cent. 

The tenant being of firm constitution, we examine the table 
containing the expectation of life, and find that, at 40 his prob- 
ability of life in the United States, is 26.04 years. We have 
next to determine what sum placed at six per cent. compound 
interest for twenty-six years, will amount to the swms of $300, 
taken twenty-six times, with the respective amounts of interest 
on each, counted from each successive payment. This is mani- 
festly an algebraic problem, and were it to be calculated with- 
out the aid of tables, would be attended with some difficulty. 
The total amount of the last aggregate might be ascertained, 
by taking each payment and calculating the interest upon it to 
the end of the given time, and then adding these sums together: 
but, when this is done, there is no arithmetical rule for discount- 
ing this aggregate, at compound interest, which is the problem to 
be solved. In the case before us, by examining tables calcu- 
lated for that purpose, we find the present value of an income of 
$300 per annum for 26.04 years, at six per cent. to be $3392 00. 
This then is the value of the life estate. Now the whole value 
of the estate is $5000; for that is the sum which, at six per 
cent. yields the income of $300. Deducting then the life inter- 
est, which is $3392 00 from $5000, and we have $1608 for the 
value of the reversion. Now, if the life interest in this estate 
were levied upon in execution, and exposed to sale, the pur- 
chaser could, upon fair probabilities, afford to give $3392. If 
he gave more, it would be, with all reasonable chances against 
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him: if less, he would, in all probability, make an increased 
profit. In general, life estates sell for much less than they are 
worth, and reversions for more. ‘The reason of this is, that in 
common apprehension, when a life has reached an advanced 
period, as sixty or seventy, it is taken for granted, that it must 
soon terminate ;—whereas, experience shows, that the relative 
probabilities of life—in reference to life past—increase with its 
advance. Thus, when a child is three years old,in good health, 
itschance of life is 40.01 years; yet, when that forty years has 
past away, his chance of life is still 24.77 years; and when 
that also has past, and he has arrived at sixty-eight, his expec- 
tation is still eleven years. Now, at sixty-eight, men commonly 
suppose life is near its close, yet the table shows, it has still 
eleven years to run, according to the rates of ordinary mortality. 
Taking the above-described estate, and supposing the life 
sixty-eight, the value of the life interest is $2069 50, or more 
than two-thirds the whole value. Yet, very few persons, with- 
out reference to this mode of calculation, would so estimate it. 

2. Reversions. In the above remarks, we have explained 
the nature and value of reversions. One remark only remains 
to be made. Estates for life are, in legal phrase, de prasenti— 
for present enjoyment: reversions, are de futuro—in expecta- 
tion. This does not at all affect their numerical value, for the 
calculation is made in reference tothat. But, it is a considera- 
tion of great weight, in respect to individual wants; some men 
need only present income; others need it, only as an inherit- 
ance for their children. The same observation may be applied 
here, as was made in reference to annuities; ahaie bachelor of 
forty, may buy a life estate for $3392, which yields an income 
of §300, while the regular interest of that sum, is but $203. 
On the other hand, a man who wished to provide for his chil- 
dren, would purchase the reversion at $1608—well knowing 
that though he would not enjoy it, they, coming on the active 
stage of life, would receive an estate of $5000. The purchase 
of a reversion differs from an insurance upon life, in this, that 
in purchasing a reversion, you pay down a gross sum—as $1608, 
to secure a larger gross sum—as $5000—in future; but, in life 
insurance, you pay an annual income—as $200, for a certain 
period—to secure the gross sum, at the end of that period. 

3. Rights of Dower. This species of estate, differs but 
little from other life estates. By the common law, the statutes 
of Ohio, New York, and most other states, a woman has a right 
of dower, for life, in one-third part of all the lands, tenements, 
or real estate, of which her husband was seised, as an estate of 
inheritance, at any time during marriage. If there be several 
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houses or farms, she may have such a number set off, after her 
husband’s death, as yield one-third the whole income; if there 
be only one house, she is entitled to one-third the income of that. 
The dower being thus assigned, and the life estate reduced toa 
certainty, the calculation of value for the right of dower, and 
for the inheritance, may be made as above described. There is 
one peculiarity, however, in respect to the right of dower. It 
may have an assignable value before the husband’s death, 
while yet in its inchoate existence; for, the right commences in 
the wife, as soon as the two facts of marriage and legal title to 
lands in the husband, are complete; but, that right is inchoate 
till the death of the husband, when it is perfected. It follows, 
then, that if the wife’s expectation of life, be larger than that 
of her husband, she has an existing and appreciable interest in 
his estate. Thus, if the husband’s expectation is ten years, and 
the wife’s fifteen, then, she has the expectation of five years 
enjoyment of the right of dower. Suppose that the difference 
between them is—what is frequently the fact—ten years, the 
husband being forty, and the wife thirty; the wife’s chance of 
life is 30.25 years; the husband’s 26. Ot years; the wife then has 
an expectation of surviving her husband 4.21 years. ‘Taking 
the estate already mentioned, the right of dower is $100 per 
annum. The problem then is: what is the present value of 
S100 per annum, commencing 26.04 years hence, and continu- 
ing 4.21 years?) Without going into any calculation here, we 
find by the tables, that such a right of dower is now worth 

$249 50. Though, if she were now a widow, at thirty years of 
age, her dower in the same estate, would be worth $L179 50. 

4. Ground Rents. Another species of property coming into 
frequent demand, is the income of perpetual improved leases, or, as 
they are called, ground rents. In many respects they are the 
best kind of investment. They are the safest, because not sub- 
ject to the hazards of land property, and because the im- 
provements secure the rent. ‘They are also less troublesome 
than other real estate, because needing no repairs, nor change 
of tenants. The mode of calculating these is simply by calcu- 
lating the principal froma given income, at a certain rate of inter- 
est: thus, a perpetual ground rent of $300 per annum, calcu- 
lated at 6 per cent. is worth $5000. This investment has the 
advantage of securing a safe and certain income from real 
es(ate—without, however, any actual use of the estate. They 
are generally calculated at the lowest current rate of interest, 
because the safest and most certain investment. 

In conclusion, we doubt not many will deem us poachers on 
the fairy preserves of romance and sensibility. However that 
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may be, we have not touched their game—but have hunted only 
the larger, and, as they will think, heavier, creatures which feed 
in the pastures of sense and knowledge. In truth, we believe 
that science may be divested of its technicalities; aud that the 
instruction which ought to belong to the people, cannot long be 
withheld from them by the antiquated barbarism of feudal 
forms, or the still more decrepid policy of Egyptian mystery. 
E. De Me 


RIFLE MATCH IN TENNESSEF. 


Buepsor’s Lick, in Sumner county, is so called from having 
been the favorite resort of buffaloes; and a hill side may be 
still seen, worn or ‘licked’ away by the wild cattle, in pursuit 
of salt. It is now the resort of quite as gregarious a tribe of 
invalids, attracted by one of those antidyspeptic mineral foun- 
tains, with which Tennessee abounds. ‘The dell or plain is 
skirted by hills, whose foliage dances to as inspiriting summer 
breezes, as ever got astray in Yankee land, and to ones far less 
of the angel visit order. In the midst of the dell, rises one of 
ihe mysterious mounds—the voiceless monuments of buried na- 
tions—here, once serving as the watch-tower of the cane-brake, 
the sally port in a jungle of human tigers. This is the spot so elo- 
quently and patriotically commemorated in congress, last session, 
by Peyton, the retiring, yet high-souled representative of this dis- 
trict. The blood of heroes flows in his veins; and the hollow 
tree of Bledsoe’s Lick, in which were reposed a warrior’s 
bones, will be consecrated as a prouder column, than conjugal 
devotion reared for the world’s wonder, to the memory of Mau- 
soluss Where is freedom’s annalist? hither should he repair, to 
treasure truths of history, before they assume the more equivo- 
cal, though scarcely more romantic form of traditionary legend. 

If a Tennessee rifle has a charmed power, is not the talis- 
man to be sought in the memory that clings round scenes like 
these? We shall see. Iam to sketch a rifle match, that was 
contested on this memorable arena. I had read marvelous 
stories of matter-of-fact, and much had marveled, that any 
could be found with credence sufficiently capacious to swallow 
them; and much I regretted that I was one of that unlucky 
class of wights born never to see a miracle except through the 
spectacles of another. But truth is stranger than fiction; that 
18, it is strange to come across a true-told story. 



































































































































64 Rifle Match in Tennessee. 

In August, 1832, I lost myself very agreeably in the woods 
that embosom the Castalian Springs, and was musing over a 
monarch of the grove, that lay stretched in fallen greatness 
beside a bridle path, and which, in its warrior day, had buckled 
on a twentyfive-foot girdle—its hollow trunk serving as the 
last strong hold of the savage, and the first cabin of the 
pioneer—perchance his tomb. My visions of the past were 
interrupted by an unexpected vision of the present—a troop of 
saddled horses picketed in mid-forest, picturesquely among the 
pawpaws—not to the trunks or roots, but each to the extremity 
of a pendant bough, just above his head—a tether not to be 
snapped by a sudden jerk, and affording the playful, or fidgety 
animal, the benefit of a miniature circus, for the exhibition of 
his volunteer capers or performable impatience. But no rider, 
no groom, no sound, no sign of humanity! It seemed the real- 
ization of the nursery romance, where the lady magician stamps 
her foot, and lo! steed after steed springs up, ‘all saddled, all 
bridled, all fit fora fight.” The question now was, whether to 
make this a ghost story, by mystifying the mystery, or to spoil 
the marvel, by a little accurate investigation. Considering the 
perverse tendency of the age, to unmiracle every thing, I con- 
cluded to make a molehill of the affair. 

A few hundred yards distant, in a snug little ravine half em- 
bowered, was assembled a ‘small sprinkle’ of Tennessee hun- 
ters—twin brothers of the rifle—between which and themselves 
there seemed to subsist almost a Siamese attachment. Two 
parties were arrayed, and busy preparations were making for 
the test of superior prowess between their respective champions. 
Meanwhile the less absorbed amateurs were regaling over the 
bags of watermelons furnished by negroes, who had been fortu- 
nate enough to avail themselves of the holiday for disposing of 
the little products of their extra labor, or the heroic acquisitions 
of their predatory ingenuity—for the slaves are notorious 
poachers. ‘The ground being marked out, a short board is set 
up against a tree for the target; on this is pinned a circle of 
white paper, six inches diameter, for the mark—a diamond 
piece, two inches broad, being cut from the centre. The dis- 
tance isa hundred yards—the trial ten rounds off-hand—the 
majority of best shots to decide the victory. All is now ready 
for the onset. The watermelon bags are deserted; even with 
cuffee the engrossing idea is, * the best in ten!’ The parties 
arrange themselves promiscuously, near the target, on each side 
of the line of fate—the ground rising very complaisantly, here 
presenting a seat of stone, there a cushion of moss, and for those 
less particular, a decent carpet of turf or pallet of leaves. All 
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the bodies are thus reposed with quite a Turkish air of nothing 
to do, somewhat difficult to reconcile with the active character 
of their tenant spirits; these, however, you observe, are peering 
from their windows with more than female curiosity. 

The lions of the field are two young men. They have no 
appearance of rivalry. Each is quictly despatching the details 
of afamiliar vocation. But they are not brothers; they can 
hardly be both representatives of the full-blooded West. “One 
isa lean Cassius—so lean, he would hardly pass muster at a 
militia drill. The other is a man after Cesar’s own heart—an 
evident inheritor of the goodly land. Ie will need no sheep- 
skin diploma, if he wins the laurel from him of the rueful coun- 
tenance. He is obviously born to various duties and enjoy- 
ments, and may not excel in all; but, as Time was born only 
for the hourglass, Death for the scythe, and every other skeleton 
Quixotte for some one skeleton hobby, so was our Cassius; he 
was born exclusively for the rifle. ‘There he is, sir, in his 
natural position—a sort of pedestrian Centaur, half bone, half 
steel, with a touch of bottled lightning; and the puzzle would 
be, to tell which half is for the moment most extinct of life and 
motion. But, flash! that crack signifies, that a ball is lodged 
in the diamond—not in the centre exactly—that would bea 
little too marvelous, before respectable witnesses; but say an 
inch from the centre. * Will Falstaff beat that?” Just look. 
There’s a fine arm——the massy barrel rests on it like a bam- 































. boo; and how bravely it speaks! but the argument I fear is not 
; quite to the point. An inch and a half—pretty well, for the 
opening of the discussion. The backers of Cassius lead the 
, shout—but considerately—for Victory has not yet selected her 
f perch. Another round, and the plaudits are instantly Falstaff’s; 
; though an unpractised eye would require a nicer scrutiny. 
; Each is within two fingers’ breadth of perfection. Another 
t shot, and Cassius comes within a finger—Falstafl, two in the 
f rear. Hurrah, for Cassius! A fourth shot—two fingers—Cas- 
| sius still leading. Fortune certainly smiles on Cassius, and the 
.. shouts are redoubled——but considerately—for the goddess is 
e fickle. Falstaff smiles at Miss Fortune, with bitter defiance; 
y his arm braces with an iron imperturbability; his rifle, out of 
h pure sympathy, plays possum to the life. Of course, a dead 
5 shot glares with no equivocal speculation from the diamond 
le centre, all but. ‘*Dar’st thou, Cassius, now?” Dare! ay— 
e that spectre arm moves up like a thing of life,and with a 
e symptom of exhilaration which thy rifle may well mistake for a 


policy of insurance. There goes—a tie! and tight squeezing, __.- 
too. How bravely and brotherly those last two balls kiss eahh 
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other, across the nullified centre! Hurrah, for both sides! But, 
Falstaff, canst thou stay beat?) A sixth effort, and thou payest 
up half thy arrears, like a decent rogue; a seventh, and thou 
hast a receipt in full, like an honest man. The eighth and 
ninth shots are somewhat vagrant, but still leave the heroes 
abreast, and victory doubtful. The tenth shot is now the focus 
of intense interest; the tug of war is to end in a tug of nerve. 
The two responsibles take a turn of a few hundred paces to 
recover presence of muscle. Falstaff resumes his rifle, in 
visible agitation, and lodges his last ball outside the circle. 
Double responsibility now rests upon Cassius; of course, he is 
doubly agitated, aims double, and thus loses his birthright. 
The majority of the balls have struck within a space of a 
hand’s size; and had the target been a ruffian’s heart, probably 
not a straggler would have mistaken its errand. But who shall 
‘bear the palm alone?’ I have hinted my impressions, that 
this was a ‘rifle match, and that my man of destiny, cannot be 
legitimately defeated, till like Napoleon, he becomes fat—as it 
is selfevident he cannot be lawful heritor of any ill, that flesh 
is heir to. I leave them,a noble pair of odd ones—the pride 
of Tennessee and the last resort of Freedom. 

What I have ever deemed the marvel of the scene, was the 
utter recklessness with which the front ranks hemmed in the 
narrow pathway of the death-winged messenger. What a 
theme for moralizing! What a comment on the uselessness of 
moralizing! Whata subject for a gifted pencil! Tosee men, 
in absence of all ordinary motive, in mockery of ordinary 
instinct, 

* On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land.’ 


It seemed like obtruding into the local habitation of cternity. 
Yet I almost caught the spirit or infatuation of the hour, and 
viewed in a ludicrous light the common-sense precautions taken 
by one or two inexperienced chaps to screen themselves from 
the direct%certainties and glancing contingencies of danger. 
The slightest quiver of a muscle might have dealt death toa 
bosom friend. We need no stronger evidence of the omnipo- 
tence of habit and mutual faith. What has a country to fear 
from foreign foes, when the stuff her warriors are made of can 
thus stand fire—thinking of nothing in the world but the fun? 


eS . LOVERIGHT. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 1834. 





THE EMIGRANT. 
BY JOHN RUSSELL, OF BLUFFDALE, ILLINOIS, 


Though rude his cabin, though his feast is small, 
He sees his little lot the Jot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 
‘To shame the mez 1umble shed 
oO shame the meanness of his humble shed. 
GOLDSMITH. 


On the morning of a bright and cloudless day, in the early part 
of June, 1815, a collection of people wa: seen in front of a small, 
but neat, farm-house, in Mason county, Kentucky. In the cen- 
tre of the group was a wagon, already harnessed, inside of 
which were boxes, beds, and bedding; while on the outside 
were fastened the most common and necessary implements of 
cookery. The house was evidently untenanted. Even a 
stranger, if acquainted with the migratory habits of our country- 
men, would have needed no one to inform him that the late 
occupants of the deserted dwelling were on the point of leaving 
their home, in quest of a new one in some of the many promised 
lands in the far west; and the group was composed of their 
neighbors, who had come to bid them * farewell.’ 

William Henderson, the man who was thus leaving the spot 
upon which he was born, to plunge with his family into the 
forest of a distant region, was about thirty-five years of age, 
intelligent, and possessed of a handsome patrimony. To the 
eye of philosophy, the pecuniary circumstances of Mr. Hender- 
son were precisely those best calculated to insure happiness. 
Ife occupied that happy medium between wealth and want, 
which the poets of every age have so much lauded. 

His farm was even larger than he could cultivate. Two 
slaves, a man and a woman, were all that he owned; but his 
own labor, and that of his man, was fully suflicient to procure 
all the comforts of life, and enable his little family to live in a 
style of independence. Labor he had been accustomed to from 
his boyhood, and so far from deeming it a hardship, was far 
more happy when employed. He loved his farm: he loved to 
cultivate it, and had no expectation of finding another home 
that would ever be as dear to him as this. By what motive, then, 
was he induced to abandon it forever, and go, he hardly knew 
whither? Was it political ambition; or avarice? Neither. In 
politics he felt little or no interest; and he knew well, that years 
of severe toil, and many privations, must be endured before he 
could make the heavily timbered land on the Missouri, resem- 
ble his highly cultivated farm, or place around him the neat 
buildings he was about to leave. 














. 68 The Emigrant. 


Much has been said by English tourists, of what they style 
4 the ‘natural propensity’ of our countrymen § to emigrate.’ We 
a: | are represented as little Jess nomadic and migratory in our 
: habits than the ‘roving Tartars.’ * dvarice and restlessness of 
disposition, are the cause and moving principle to which our mi- 
gratory habits are most charitably ascribed. Neither of these 
is the true one. Our people, in general, remove to new and 
thinly settled regions, from motives which none but a generous 
mind and a high-spirited republican, can either feel or appreciate ; 
and these motives induced the removal of our emigrant, William 
Henderson. 

His farm of three hundred acres, and the labor of himself and 
his two slaves, we have already observed, were sufficient to sup- 
port his family in a style of comfort: but, within his immediate 
vicinity were many whose wealth greatly exceeded hisown; many, 
who were the owners of a hundred slaves. It is true, that his 
opulent neighbors, most of whom had been his playmates in 
early life, treated him with respect and attention; yet his two 
daughters, just emerging from childhood, often felt the chilling 
shade into which they were thrown by the comparative small- 
ness of their father’s fortune. ‘To this he attempted in vain to 
close his eyes. It was an attack upon his feelings in their most 
assailable and vulnerable point. 

Reluctantly was the conviction admitted, that the daughters 
of a man who owned but two slaves, could hardly hope long to 
associate on terms of perfect equality with the daughters of 
planters, whose wealth so much exceeded his own. They 
would, indeed, be treated with attention, but the disparity of 
their style of life would still have a manifest influence upon their 
reception into society. Ilappily, the ‘cringing’ to gain ad- 
mission into fashionable society, so common in the atmosphere 
of Almacks, forms no trait of American character. Nothing con- 
nected with society is more revolting to our countrymen, their 
wives, and daughters, than that of associating with people who 
receive them with an air of condescension or patronage. When 
he finds himself situated as the Hendersons were, it is neither 
- ‘envy’ nor ‘avarice, but the honorable feelings of a generous 

, and high-spirited nature, that prompts the American to remove 
to other scenes, 
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* Where no contiguous palace rears its head, 
‘l’o shame the nieanness of his humble shed.’ 


A removal to the new settlements on the Upper Missouri had 
become the frequent theme of his meditations. At the close of 
the late war with Great Britain, landed estate had risen to an 
exorbitant price, and he disposed of his farm to a neighbor for a 
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sum that he had never expected to obtain. It was June, an 
unusual time to emigrate, yet he made immediate preparations 
for removal. Most of their furniture and other articles which 
they chose to transport, together with their two slaves, were 
embarked at Maysville, on board of a keelboat, bound for 
Boonslick in the upper part of Missouri Territory. Steamboats 
were then unknown on our waters, and the vulgar, brutal char- 
acter of too many of our river boatmen, would render a passage 
by water extremely unpleasant to his family. A light wagon, 
therefore, was procured, in which, in addition to his family, 
only a few light articles, indispensable on the road, were to be 
conveyed. 

The morning of their departure at length arrived. It was an 
hour of trial. Their neighbors were gathered around, with every 
feeling forgotten, but that of kindness for the family from whom 
they were about to be separated—forever. The doors and 
windows of the house were closed, and an air of lonely stillness 
breathed around the premises. Never before did the emigra- 
ting family love the spot they were leaving, as they did now: 
never did they feel so warm an attachment to their neighbors 
as they did at this moment of separation. <A thousand recol- 
lections of their kindness rushed to their hearts. Here were 
many whom they had known from infancy, to whom they were 
bound by ties of friendship and affection, the strength of which 
they little knew till this parting interview. 

As the neighbor came up to give the Hendersons a farewell 
pressure of the hand, and the parting benediction of * God bless 
you, a tear quivered in many an eye. An old man whose locks 
were white as snow, stood a little distant from the group. His 
face was turned away, but the quivering of his lip, as he occa- 
sionally looked around towards the assemblage, betrayed the 
strong emotions that he strove to conceal. With the father of 
Henderson, when both were young, the old man came to that 
region. Often had they fought, side by side, against the Indians, 
in the fierce encounters of early times. 

His own children died in infancy, and the affections of his 
warm and generous heart were transferred to the only child of 
his early friend. Henderson bore his name, and in childhood, 
had, a thousand times, climbed his knee, and been carried on 
the old man’s back. He knew the history of every scar on his 
bosom. ‘They were now on the point of separating forever. 

Last of all, the old man approached, and without uttering a 
word, his face averted, extended his hand, which was pressed 
in silence. Slowly, and with trembling steps, he bent his way 
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towards his own solitary home, without once venturing to cast a 
look back upon the scene. 

The daughters, too, felt all the bitterness of parting. Re- 
moved ata little distance from the more elderly, they were 
bidding a tearful farewell to their associates. 

‘Emigrant’? and * Stranger, are terms too often used in re- 
proach; but, alas! how many broken ties of aflection are 
included in those two words. 

With another glance at his late dwelling, and a wave of his 
hand towards his neighbors, Henderson sprang into his wagon 
and drove rapidly away. ‘The little family were too much 
absorbed in their own private feelings, for conversation. Not 
a word was uttered for several miles. At length they crossed 
the Ohio, and entered upon a region which they had never 
before seen. As they journeyed on through that state, the 
novelty of the scene dispelled every gloomy sensation. The 
deep forest that once covered that portion of the country, had 
long since given place to well-cultivated fields. F’arm-houses, 
of substantial structure, had risen up, and the rude log-cabin of 
the first settler stood, perhaps, in the centre of a field; its roof 
gone, its chimney of sticks fallen down, and the walls alone 
remained, an impressive memorial of early times. 

As they approached the borders of Indiana, the country 
became thinly inhabited; and not long after they entered that 
territory, the region around them assumed the air of primitive 
wildness. ‘The cabins of the few settlers, Were passed at long 
intervals, and the * dazed trees, were almost the only indication 
of a road. 

As they approached the cabins on their way, the unusual 
sound of a wagon drew every tenant out, and our travelers 
were assailed with a flood of inquiries which might have been 
deemed impertinent in a populous region, but which all, cheer- 
fully, answer in the bosom of the forest. Around these cabins, 
was a small field, in which Indian corn was planted among the 
*dleadened trees.’ From this field the settler obtained bread, and 
a few common vegetables, while the rest of his family’s subsis- 
tence, and much of their clothing, was obtained by the aid of 
the rifle, whose sharp, quick crack, often startled our travelers. 
The sound of a bell on the neck of their only cow, was heard 
afar off in the woods. 

Night often overtook our emigrants at a distance from any 
habitation. In such cases, they sought for a spring, or a running 
stream. Mr. Henderson then unharnessed his horses, * hobb/ed’ 
them, to prevent their straying beyond the sound of their bells, 
and kindled a fire by the side of a dry log. At this fire, Mrs. 
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Henderson and her daughters prepared their evening meal, 
which was eaten under the clear, blue canopy of heaven. 
Never had they enjoyed that hour so well. Whether the 
novelty of the scene, the bright visions of hope, the beauty of 
the forest landscape, or all of these united, conspired to render 
them happy, certain it is, that the parents seemed to have re- 
sumed the buoyancy of youth, while the loud and joyous laugh 
of their daughters echoed through the woods, as they jested 
about the homeliness of their repast, or frolicked among the 
trees. ‘The mother and daughters slept in the wagon, while 
the father, to shield himself from the heavy night dews of that 
climate, took his lodgings under it. 

In the morning of the first of July, while their horses were 
leisurely drinking from a small stream that crossed the road, a 
few miles after they had entered the territory of Hlinois, a man 
rode up from the opposite direction, and addressed them. The 
horse he rode was an elegant and high-spirited animal, and the 
air and manner and easy address of the stranger, assured the 
H[endersons, at a glance, that he belonged to a very different 
class of society from the settlers of that region. Refraining 
from asking the multitude of questions which the tenants of the 
cabins never failed to put, the stranger, after a few common- 
place remarks about the badness of the roads and the pleasant- 
ness of the weather, observed that he must bid them adieu, as 
he was engaged in making preparations for setting out imme- 
diately for Boonslick in Missouri Territory. Nothing could so 
effectually have arrested the attention of our emigrants. Boons- 
lick was the very place to which they, too, were bound. A few 
rapid inquiries were made of the stranger, and the family learned 
that he had often traveled the road and could aid them, mate- 
rially, on the way; that he, too, was going there to purchase 
land, and to settle. Henderson and his wife were highly ani- 
mated with the idea of traveling in company with so genteel a 
guide, and one so well acquainted with the route, and one, too, 
who would probably become their neighbor. 

The stranger, who informed them that his name was Marvin, 
appeared no less gratiiied than they, and his flattering remarks 
about their appearance, were by no means unacceptable to the 
family. 

Suddenly, Marvin became silent, and a cloud passed over his 
countenance. With a tone of deep regret he informed them 
that in the transport of finding so agreeable a family for the 
companions of the journey, he had entirely forgotten the busi- 
less he was now on, which was no other than to ride about thirty 
miles in the very direction they had come, to obtain a sum of 
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money which he depended on to defray his expenses on the 
way. He lamented, exceedingly, that it would prevent his 
accompanying them. Henderson and his wife gazed upon each 
other, fora moment, with an air of inexpressible disappoint- 
ment. At length, as if a sudden thought had struck him, Hen- 
derson anxiously inquired what was the amount of the sum he 
expected to receive. Thirty dollars, was the reply of Marvin. 
‘ Only thirty dollars! exclaimed Henderson and his wife, doth 
in one breath. After a communicative glance from his wife, 
Ifenderson very eagerly informed him that, rather than lose the 
advantage of his society and guidance on the road, he would 
cheerfully give dwice that sum, and begged him to accept the 
amount he was in quest of, as a present. Marvin politely and 
gratefully, but with evident sadness, declined the offer. He had 
previously dismounted from his horse, and the emigrants from 
their wagon. ‘The stranger informed them that he had depos- 
ited in the land-oflice at Boonslick, funds suflicient to purchase 
his land, and the sum which he was in pursuit of, was all the 
cash he had remaining; he was aware, he said, that few emi- 
grants could spare so large a sum, and he must thankfully de- 
cline theiroffer. This was assailing them through the weakest 
passion of our nature—vanity; the vanity of appearing rich. 
Mrs. Henderson quickly replied, that-so small a sum as thirty 
dollars would not be felt by them, and again urged his accept- 
ance. Let the man who finds himself, for the first time in his 
life, in possession of four thousand dollars in cash, say, if he 
can, that a similar ambition of appearing well in the eyes of a 
genteel stranger, who would become his neighbor, might not 
have inspired him. Marvin, now no longer declined their 
offer, but entered immediately into conversation with the emi- 
grants on the subject of the journey. Henderson had learned 
before he set out, that the land sales at Boonslick took place in 
October, but Marvin informed him, that only one month inter- 
vened between that, and the day of sale. It was the most 
unwelcome intelligence to our emigrant, who was under the 
necessity of reaching the place of destination in one month, 
or of settling upon land too poor to tempt a purchase at the 
public sale. The road was excessively bad, and the weather 
hot. ‘To reach that place in season, to select land, by the slow 
stages of a loaded wagon, was impossible. In this perplexity, 
Marvin suggested leaving the family in the next settlement, 
and returning for them in October, when the weather would 
be more agreeable, and when he, too, would accompany them. 
To this plan the Hendersons readily assented, as there was a 
family of the name of Corby, who lived in the next settlement, 











afew miles onward, who had, many years before, removed 
from their own neighborhood, and who would gladly receive 
them. It was soon settled, that Mrs. Henderson and her 
daughters should remain at Corby’s, and Henderson set out the 
next day in his wagon with Marvin for Missouri. 

Job Corby and his wife, were plain and poor people, and 
had received very little attention from the family that now, 
fatigued with traveling, were glad to accept their well-known 
hospitality. Marvin, with a hearty laugh at the fainthearted- 
ness of honest Job, as he called him, told them not to be fright- 
ened with his story of robbers—that, if they would believe Job, 
they were in imminent danger of roLbers in this region, where 
few people had any thing but their skin to lose. All joined in 
the laugh, for they entertained no very exalted opinion, either 
of the courage, or the penetration of Corby. After all, said 
Marvin, with a goodnatured smile, we ought not to laugh at 
Job Corby, for he is really a kindhearted, honest man, not- 
withstanding his simplicity. 

Marvin left them, to arrange his affairs at his residence, and 
the wagon, with the emigrants, pursued its way to Job Corby’s. 

To the inhabitants of old and populous states, who travel 
two hundred miles in the same stage or steamboat, without 
exchanging a word, the acquaintance of these strangers will 
seem unnaturally rapid. Let them meet a human being in the 
depths of the forest, or on the vast expanse of a western 
prairie, and they will forget the cold forms of introduction, and 
cease to wonder at the sudden acquaintance of Marvin and the 
Hendersons. 

The family were kindly received at Corby’s, and the propo- 
sition to remain there, cheerfully assented to. But when Hen- 
derson detailed the arrangements he had made with Marvin, 
Job stared with surprise and astonishment, and expressed strong 
fears that he would be robbed. ‘The emigrants had been already 
prepared to hear Corby talk of robbers, and only smiled at his 
credulity and folly. 

The family of Job Corby and a few others scattered around in 
the forest, at the distance of a mile or so from each other, 
formed the last settlement on the east side of the Bie Prarrim. 
It was three miles from Corby’s, in the direction of Boonslick, 
and thirty-five across it, with nothing but a blind ¢ trail’ to guide 
the traveler. The tide of emigration to that region had not 
yet set in, and few, and far between, were the travelers across 
it. A pilot was necessary to guide a stranger over this wide 
plain of verdure, on which was neither tree, nor shrub, nor 
Jand-mark, to direct his course. 
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Contemptuously as Marvin treated the idea of robbers, the 
fears of Corby were not altogether groundless. Strangers had 
been seen lurking in that region, and more than one traveler, 
within the last few weeks, had unaccountably disappeared. A 
deserted cabin which stood many miles down the prairie, in a 
lonely and unfrequented spot, was suspected to be their place 
of rendezvous. ‘This cabin had not been inhabited for many 
years, but, recently, some of the settlers who had chanced to 
be out at a late hour of the night, had seen a light from 
it. These suspiciqns, in a region over which the strong arm of 
the law extended, would have instantly awakened the attention 
of the officers of justice. But no courts existed within the 
distance of a hundred miles, and the settlers, thinly scattered 
over this section, were compelled ‘ to be a law unto themselves.’ 
Like other portions of the West, remote from the seats of jus- 
tice, the people here had banded _ together, for mutual protec- 
tion, and the punishment of crimes, under the name of * Reaev- 
LaTors.’ The proceedings of these selfconstituted tribunals, 
were rather summary. Generally unlettered, the Regulators 
conducted the brief trial which they gave to all who fell into 
their hands, according to the dictates of plain sense, rather 
than the technicalities of the law. In some cases, death was 
inflicted, but the most frequent punishment, was the ‘ application 
of the timber, and banishment from that section of country. 

At the period of our narrative, the war with Great Britian 
had but recently closed, and large bodies of soldiers been 
disbanded, to obtain as they might, the means of subsistence. 
Among those who were thus § whistled down the wind,’ by our 
country, were many, both officers and men, who had fought 
bravely during the whole period of the war, and were now 
turned adrift, pennyless, and worn out with hardships and suf- 
fering. It is not surprising, that some few of these, whose long 
term of service had unfitted them for other pursuits, and dis- 
qualified them for obtaining their daily bread by common labor, 
should feel that their country was ungrateful. By whatever 
train of reasoning they silenced the voice of conscience, cer- 
tain it is, that a few of them, instead of ‘begging bitter bread 
through realms their valor saved,’ like Bellisarius, they resorted 
to crime. ; 

In the afiernoon of the day after their arrival at Job Corby’s, 
Marvin called at the house, in company with another man. 
Business compelled him, he said, to go to the place where he 
staid, on the opposite side of the prairie, by a route different 
from the one traveled in wagons, and he had brought with him 
a steady young man as a pilot for Henderson. His guide, who 
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was to drive the wagon, was dressed in a leather huntingshirt, 
and the honest, goodnatured smile on his sunburnt face, and 
his drawling tone, sufficiently indicated his character. He 
appeared to possess great simplicity and rustic goodhumor. 
Marvin left the house to rejoin them on the other side of the 
prairie. 

It was now the month of July, when the‘ prairie fly,’ an insect 
peculiar to these immense plains of the west, is most trouble- 
some. ‘To travel with horses, except by night, was nearly im- 
possible. In the day time, these insects attack horses in swarms, 
and their sharp bite drives the maddened animal to desperation. 
Instances yet occur, in which the horse falls the victim of the 
prairie fly, and his bones are left to bleach on the prairie, a 
monument of his owner’s imprudence. 

It was agreed that Henderson should set out at sunset, with 
his wagon,  suided by Bunce, the huntingshirt pilot, and cross 
the prairie during the night, to the place where Marvin was 
staying, a distance of thirty- five miles. 

During the whole afternoon, Corby was unaccountably ab- 
sent; and even at sunset, when Henderson and Bunce set out, 
he had not yet returned. 

When they reached the Big Prairie, a landscape was pre- 
sented to the eye of Henderson that drew forth an exclamation 
of wonder and delight. Ife had never before seen a prairie, 
and now learnt how incompetent is the most vivid imagination 
to conceive an adequate idea of the reality. It was a scene of 
loveliness and grandeur. ‘The broad, red disk of the sun was 
slowly sinking below the level horizon, apparently into the 
bosom of this ocean of verdure. All around, far as vision could 
extend, except on the point where they ‘entered, was one 
wide, unbroken plain, stretching away off till it faded into the 
haze of distance. As they advanced onward, the soft, cool 
breeze of twilight arose, and gently waved the tall grass of the 
prairie. The attempts of the driver to lead him into conversa- 
tion were ineffectual. At any other time, the remarks of the 
simple, illiterate guide, would have highly amused him, but 
now they grated harshly on his ear, and after awhile, they 
passed on in silence. By degrees, the shades of night grew 
deeper, and star after star appeared, till the whole heavens 
were lighted up. In every direction, innumerable fireflies 
were sailing through the air, diffusing their long train of light, 
till the earth appeared as radiant as the firmament. The deep 
silence that rested upon the scene, was scarcely interrupted by 
the wagon, as it rolled almost without sound, over the soft grass. 
The chest containing the clothes and money of Henderson, and 
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a bed, was the only freight he took with him. As he partly 
reclined on the bed which he had laid on the bottom of the 
wagon, he gazed upon the dark outline of the receding forest, 
and into the heavens, with emotions new and indefinable. Who 
has ever passed a night on the Jonely bosom of a prairie, and 
gazed hour after hour, into the deep, blue sky, without feeling 
that he was 7mmortal—without feeling that he was connected, 
by some invisible link, with the Power that governs these roll- 
ing orbs. 

The night had considerably advanced, and the dew was 
falling heavily, when the guide stopped to rest the horses. After 
commenting, in the frontier dialect, upon the unhealthiness of 
the night air, especially to those who are unaccustomed to the 
climate, he drew from his pocket a green flask, in which, he 
informed Henderson, was some ‘rayal old Monongaheel, with 
yarbs steeped in it, mighty good to keep off the agur;’ and 
assured him that all the people in the new settlements used it 
for health. With this eulogium of its contents, the pilot drew 
the cob stopper from the flask, and applying it to his mouth, 
held it a long time poised in air. When he had satisfied his 
own thirst, with a few ‘hems,’ indicative that his draught had 
been an agreeable, as well as a long one, Bunce extended the 
bottle to Henderson, who accepted the offer, and drank, more 
to gratily his kindhearted and simple guide, than from any 
fears of the ague, and returned it to him again. The pilot 
drove on. It was not long before an overpowering inclination 
to sleep began to steal over Henderson, and he settled himself 
for repose on the bed. ‘The driver uttered not a word, but his 
head was frequently turned in that direction, a circumstance 
which Henderson had not before noticed. 

Ina short time, our emigrant was buried in the most pro- 
found sleep. The cold air that fanned the prairie, and the 
noiseless motion of the wagon, were well calculated to afford 
him the luxury of a pleasant and peaceful repose. Instead of 
this, visions of the most terrific kind, haunted his sleeping 
fancy. At one time, he was floating, at midnight, on a vast 
ocean, thousands of miles from any human being. As he lay 
bound and helpless on the bottom of a canoe, monsters of the 
most frightful form glared on him from the deep. Sometimes 
their features would change into human shape, and utter a peal 
of malignant laughter at his sufferings, in tones that thrilled 
upon his heart, like the spirit of an iceberg. 

The scene changed. He was now wandering in one of the 
loneliest regions among the Andes. He entered a cavern in 
search of gold. An irresistible impulse led him onward. He 
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penetrated, for miles, into this rock-ribbed vault, till he was far 
trom the sound of life, and the light of heaven. The air be- 
came thick and heavy. He breathed with difficulty, and was 
about to return, when an earthquake shook the globe to its 
centre. He felt the cave sink, down, down, down, till it 
reached the very core of the earth. Days, months, years, and 
ages, rolled by, and he was still a prisoner. He prayed for 
death, but his body was undying as the spirit within him. A 
thousand generations had passed away since he entered the 
cavern; the world had lost every vestige of its former appear- 
ance, and he was yet a prisoner. At length, a miner visited 
the region above him, in search of ore. As he sunk his mining 

shaft deeper and deeper, the sound became nearer and more 

audible. At last, a faint ray of light streamed into the vault, 
but just at that moment, the miner, discouraged with his fruit- 
less efforts, turned away to abandon the undertaking. The 

last opportunity of release was on the point of being lost for- 

ever. He attempted tocry out, but his voice died away in low 

and feeble murmurs along the vault. It was his last chance of 
release. Summoning all his power into one mighty effort, he 

utttered a loud and piercing yell. The sound awokehim. A 
burning fever raged in his veins, and his head was racked with 
the most excruciating pain. It was some time before he could 

recollect where he was—that he was crossing the Big Prairie 
in a wagon, at night. He attempted to press his hand to his 
throbbing temples, when he discovered, to his astonishment, 
that his hands were bound. Rising up, he perceived that the 
wagon was standing, and the horses taken away. Henderson 
next applied his hands to the lid of his chest, and found that it 
had been broken open and rifled of its contents. Dizzy and 
confused as he was, he had still the presence of mind, to know 
that his life was in the most imminent peril. Before he had 
time to leap from the wagon, two men, engaged in conversa- 
tion, one of which he recognized as Marvin, came up and 
seized him. On turning his head, Henderson beheld a sight 
that deprived him at once of all hope of life. Instead of being 
on the open prairie, as he still supposed they were, he saw that 
they were near a forest, that bounded one side of it, and within 
a few feet of an open,‘ unchinked’ cabin, between the logs of 
which streamed a bright light. Into this cabin he was dragged 
by Marvin and his comrade. On entering, he saw two meu, 
one of whom was his late guide, busily engaged in counting 
over his money and examining his clothes. The simplicity of 
the pilot had only been assumed. Throwing aside his frontier 
dialect, he gloried in displaying to Henderson, his deep villany. 
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Turning to him, he accosted his victim with a coarse laugh, and 
said ‘how do relish the flavor of my rayal old Monongaheel? 
Do you think my yarbs will keep off the agur? and added, in 
his natural tone,* had not your head been stronger than mine, 
the draught you took would have saved us the expense of a 
charge of gunpowder.’ 

While the two men without were engaged in hauling the 
wagon to the door of the cabin, the guide, with a refinement of 
cruelty, exultingly detailed all the particulars of the stratagem 
they had laid, and into which their victim had so easily fallen. 
He concluded, by informing our emigrant, that his last hour had 
come. Of this, from the mofnent he entered the cabin, Hen- 
derson had not entertained a doubt. That building was about 
eighteen feet square, laid up with unhewed logs, and without a 
floor. In the centre was a fresh dug grave. Tor whom it was 
designed, Henderson had not a doubt. Half stupified with the 
effects of the poisonous drugs in the villain’s flask, the horror of 
the scene completely unmanned him, and he sunk down upon 
the earth floor. ‘The villains, indifferent whether he heard or 
not, talked over their plan of operation. The horses, money, 
and clothes of the emigrant, were to be equally divided among 
them. After killing Henderson and burying him in the grave 
which they had dug for that purpose in the cabin, the wagon, 
harness, and chest, were to be brought into that building, which 
they would then burn down, and thus effectually conceal every 
proof of their guilt. Immediately after this was effected, they 
would leave that part of the country, where they began to be 
suspected, and bend their course, by different routes, to 
Arkansas. 

And now, every arrangement for the execution of the remain- 
ing part of their plan had been made, and Henderson was 
brought to the mouth of the grave. Kneeling wildly down upon 
the pile of fresh earth that had been thrown up in the digging, 
he cast a frenzied look down into the pit, and then, for the first 
time, his voice found utterance in a wild and fearful cry for 
‘mercy! mercy! mercy!’ The villains answered his heartrend- 
ing supplication with a sneering laugh. ‘No, no: we are not 
such fools as to let you escape and set the bloodhounds upon us. 
If you have any prayers to make, to insure you good picking in 
kingdom come, say them quickly, for day advances, and we can- 
not wait.’ ‘The ruflian, whom we have designated by the name. 
of Marvin, said, * my good friend, if you wish any priestly aid to. 
prepare you for what fools and old women call heaven, just to 
oblige you, I will give you mine. Iam no fool at whining, as 
these fine fellows can attest, for they have heard me hold forth 
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at a campmeeting, much to the edification of the saints, whose 
horses we helped ourselves to at night, by way of supporting the 
gospel.’ 

Shocked at the revolting impiety of this hardened wretch, 
Henderson paused for a moment, and then renewed his suppli- 
cation for life. All that he possessed on earth he would freely 
give, and bind himself with the most solemn oath, never to 
betray them. Entreaty was useless. Henderson was ordered 
to prepare for death. The last, the final hour, over which 
nature has thrown a mysterious dread, had now come. His wife 
and daughters rushed to his mind. ‘These beings, dear to him 
as existence, he should behold no more. Could he die in their 
presence, and feel their tears drop upon his cheeks as their low- 
breathed prayers for him ascended to heaven, the struggle 
would be divested of its horrors. Todie by the hand of ruflians, 
none would know how or where, and to leave his wife and chil- 
dren in poverty, doubled the pangs of death. ‘These thoughts 
passed rapidly through his brain, and were no less rapidly suc- 
ceeded by others. Dispelling, as far as he was able, every 
earthly feeling, he now impiored mercy from the only source 
from which it could flow. After a few brief moments of silent 
preparation, he waved his hand in token he was ready. The 
pilot acted as executioner, and stood near him with a loaded 
pistol. Another held in his hand a spade, to fill up the grave 
the moment Henderson had rolled into it. The signal was given 
by Marvin. ‘The pistol of the ruffian was levelled with deliber- 
ate aim, and his finger already on the trigger, when, just at the 
instant, a ball entered the heart of the executioner himself— 
the warwhoop was sounded, and armed men rushed into the 
cabin. Before the robbers had time to recover from their sud- 
den surprise, they were seized and bound; all but the pilot, who 
lay at the bottom of the grave with every pulse of life extinct. 
Marvin and the other two survivors saw that resistance was im- 
possible, that no hope of life was left them, and they stood silent 
and sullen. Henderson was raised up and unbound. When 
he realized that he was safe; that he had been rescued from 
death, on the very brink of the grave, he threw himself upon 
his knees, and poured forth the overflowings of his gratitude to 
the Power that had shielded him. 

Among the band that came to his aid, was Job Corby. When 
Henderson informed him of his interview and airangements 
with Marvin, he saw at a glance that his friend had encountered 
one of the villains that had been for so many weeks prowling 
over the Big Prairie. When Corby found it in vain to endeavor 
to convince him of the danger that threatened him, he set out 
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in quest of his neighbors, who had banded together for the pun- 
ishment of crimes, under the name of the Regulators of the Big 
Prairie. He was engaged in that errand when Henderson and 
the pretended guide sat out on the journey. Happily, not one 
of these neighbors had a moment’s doubt of the character and 
designs of Marvin and his gang. ‘They promptly offered their 
aid to protect Henderson. ‘Ten boldhearted men, armed with 
rifles, sallied forth a little after sunset, on horseback, for that 
purpose. Suspecting that the cabin would be their place of 
rendezvous, they directed their course thither, and arrived just 
at the critical instant. Not a moment was lost. Hastily fast- 
ening their horses in the shadow of the woods, they approached 
the front of the cabin. Henderson was kneeling at the mouth 
of the grave, and the executioner stood ready. Their plan 
was instantly concerted. The pilot leveled his pistol, and 
quick as thought, the rifle of the regulator sent a ball to his 
heart—the war cry of the Indians rung quick and shrill, and a 
rush was made upon the robbers, as we have just related. 

Time having been given for the powerful emotions which all 
had felt, in some measure to subside, the regulators proceeded 
to the trial of the three surviving robbers. No proof, and 
little ceremony, were needed. Corby, who acted as foreman 
of the jury, made a few remarks about the crime of the culprits, 
and then called on them for their defence. They were all silent 
and suilen. After consulting with the other regulators ina 
whisper, Mr. Corby proceeded, in a firm but solemn tone, to 

ass sentence upon the prisoners, which was, that they should 
all three be shot, without delay, and buried in the grave they 
had dug for Henderson. ‘It was now about the hour of three 
in the morning. The waning moon had just risen, red with the 
vapors that filled the atmosphere. The dim light of her cres- 
cent cast a wild and solemn air over the face of nature. The 
regulators felt awed, but firm to their purpose. Some of them 
were professors of religion, and deeply felt the importance of 
the few remaining moments of existence to these men of guilt. 
Robbery had before been committed, and they deemed it 
treachery to permit them again to rob and murder the unsus- 
pecting traveler. Die they must. 

Corby was a man of strong feelings, and deeply imbued with 
religious sentiments. He earnestly exhorted the criminals to 
repent, and call upon Heaven for mercy. His entreaties were 
of no avail, and were even answered with sneers of contempt, 
by all butone. The only criminal who appeared to regard the 
entreaties of Corby, was a young man of a fine form and manly 

countenance, apparently about twenty-three years of age. He 
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uttered no supplication, made no appeals for mercy, but when 


Corby addressed himself particularly to him, he seemed strug- 


gling with some emotion that shook his whole frame, and bury- 
ing his face in his hands, burst into a loud and irrepressible sob. 

Still undiscouraged with his ill success, Mr. Corby again im- 
plored each to prepare for death. Large drops of perspiration 
rolled down his forehead, so intense was his anxiety and exer- 
tion for their repentance. Two of them preserved a contempt- 
uous silence, but the young man, although he spoke not, seemed 
much affected. 

Daylight was near, and all further delay was deemed useless 
by a majority of the regulators. The rifles were loaded, and 
every thing ready for the signal of death to be given. At that 
moment, the young man, bound as he was, sprang forward, and 
throwing himself at the feet of Corby, cried, ‘ O father, father, 
forgive me, before I dic! 

The voice of his son thrilled on every nerve of his heart, and 
Corby ‘threw himselfupon his neck and wept aloud.’ Every one 
present, even the robbers, were deeply aflected. The regula- 
tors all knew the history of Corby. He had not always been the 
mild, good man he now was; but idle, reckless, and dissipated 
in his habits. ‘The example he set before his son, rendered him 
wild and unmanageable, till at length, breaking through all 
restraint and parental control, he ran away, and enliste d into 
the army. Disobedient and ungrateful as this boy had been, 
he was still dear to his parents. He was their only son, their 
only child, and bitter were the feelings of Corby when he re- 
flected that his own conduct had led on to the ruin of their boy. 
Years had passed away without their once hearing from him, 
but he was not forgotten. Often in the dead hour of night, 
Corby and his wife were awake, thinking, in bitter anguish of 
their lost son. The neighbors never mentioned his name in 
the presence of his parents, or made the most distant allusions 
to the source of their grief, yet it was evident to all, that sorrow 
was slowly wasting them away. 

When Job Corby disengaged himself from his son, and arose 
from the ground, he turned towards the regulators and implored 
mercy for his child, his only child. Deeply touched with the 
scene, with one voice they pronounced his pardon, and pledged 
themselves, on condition of his returnjggg home with his father, 
never to disclose to any one the part M®had acted in the affairs 
of that night. Young Corby had not yet been guilty of rob- 
bery, for this was his first attempt at the commission of crime. 
He gratefully accepted the proposition to return with his father, 
and interceded for his comrades so powerfully, that he obtained 
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their pardon, on condition of their instantly quitting the coun- 
try forever. 

Henderson was conducted, in his wagon, to Corby’s, where 
he was immediately seized with a fever, the effects of the poison 
he had drank, and the excitement of his mind. On his recoy- 
ery, he proceeded to Boonslick, where his negroes and other 
property sent by the keel, had alreacy safely arrived. 

He found that Marvin had deceived him about the time of 
the land sales, which did not, in fact, take place till October. 
He had sufficient time to make a good selection, and purchased 
a large and most valuable tract, at the lowest government price. 

Last winter, at his own fireside, surrounded with abundance, 
and universally respected, he related to me the story of his 
adventures on the Big Prairie. 





SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL HARRISON. 


Tue lives of public men, who have participated largely in 
affairs of general interest, form a part of the history of their 
country, and should be recorded with care, for the instruction of 
posterity. Of no one is this remark more true, than of the dis- 
tinguished individual whose name we have placed at the head 
of this article, and who has been an efficient actor in-many of 
the most important events which have occurred in our country 
since the revolution. He is one of the very few remaining 
among us, the commencement of whose career is dated back to 
the first days of the republic, who.have grown up with our polit- 
ical character, and our public institutions, and who form the 
connecting link between the generation which secured our lib- 
erty and that which enjoys its fruits. 

William Henry Harrison was born in Virginia in the year 
1773, and numbers among his relations some of the most distin- 
guished men in that state. His father was Benjamin Harrison, . 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, to whose 
ardent zeal and intrepidity that body of patriots was greatly 
indebted for their harmonious organization. Some of our his- 
torians assert that a | portion of the members of the first 
congress, as a complimém™ to Virginia, wished to call him to the 
chair, as the successor of his brother-in-law, Peyton Randolph; 
but that, with noble selfdenial, and admirable judgment, he de- 
clined in favor of John Hancock, and insisted upon his taking 
the post of honor. Benjamin Harrison afterwards filled the ex- 
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ecutive chair of Virginia, at a period when every energy of a 
great and powerful mind was necessary to keep up the spirits of 
his countrymen. 

Young Harrison inherited but little from his father, save his 
noble example, and a name identified with the great struggle 
for liberty. His education having commenced during the storms 
of the revolution, he imbibed sentiments of republicanism, and 
of resistance to oppression, which have always influenced him 
in his career through life. Dependent on his own exertions, 
he applied himself with great ardor to the study of medicine, 
and was about to graduate as a practitioner, when he conceived 
the idea of serving his country as a soldier, in the western wil- 
derness. He resolved to abandon the medical profession, in 
opposition to the wishes of his guardian, the celebrated Robert 
Morris, who used every exertion to induce him to continue his 
studies. His desire to distinguish himself in defence of our west- 
ern frontiers, under the accomplished but unfortunate St. Clair, 
predominated, and president Washington, who had been the 
intimate friend of his father, sanctioned his views, and gave him 
an appointment in the army. He came to the west, then lite- 
rally a wilderness—but before he could reach his destination, 
the fatal fourth of November had beheld the death of the gal- 
lant Butler, and the dispersion of the army of St. Clair. 

General Wayne was placed at the head of the army which 
was, in the succeeding year, sent to the west. This intrepid 
officer, and acute observer of human nature, soon noticed the 
young Virginian, and selected him as one of his aids, in the 
dangerous campaign against the Indians and British forts. 
Although of apparently frail constitution, he always sought the 
most arduous duties; and those who have had any experience 
of the toils of a frontier campaign, will readily conclude that he 
served in a severe school, his noviciate in the art of war. 

The tragic result of the battle of the fourth of November, 
1791, are mainly attributable to a want of harmony between 
the commanding generals, St. Clair and Butler. The whole 
body of officers became divided into parties; and it is not sur- 
prising that under these circumstances, the army, a considerable 
portion of which consisted of raw levies and militia, should have 
fallen a sacrifice to the want of union among the chiefs. A 
similar fate threatened to distract the army of Wayne. The 
part taken by lieutenant Harrison, in this emergency, was such 
as to draw from general Washington a pointed and gratifying 
compliment. 

Having succeeded, in the face of difficulties the most appal- 
ing, in transporting stores and provisions through a wilderness 
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that could not be traveled by wagons, general Wayne at length 
reached the Maumee, and built fort Defiance. He_ shortly 
afterwards advanced to Roche de Bove, having first attempted 
to bring the Indians to terms. Here he was attacked by an 
ambuscade of savages and British; to whom his plans had been 
betrayed by the deserter Newman. But he was not surprised: 
he ordered the legion to charge, and detached general Scott to 
turn the flank of the enemy, who, after a sharp contest fled, even 
before the whole army could be brought into action. For his 
gallant and efficient conduct on this occasion, lieutenant Har- 
rison was among those who were specially mentioned in the 
general's despatches to the president of the United States. 

On the death of general Wayne, in 1797, captain Harrison 
left the army, and received his first civil appointment—that of 
secretary of the northwestern territory, and, ex officio, lieuten- 
ant governor. His conduct in that station met with marked 
public approbation; and when, in the succeeding year, the 
territory entered into the second grade of government, Harrison 
was chosen the first delegate to congress. 

The mode of disposing of the public lands, by which, except 
in peculiar situations, they were offered in tracts of 4000 acres, 
was particularly obnoxious to the people. The law, certainly, 
presented the most aristocratic features, and was calculated 
only to benefit the wealthy monopolist, and to retard the settle- 
ment of a new and fertile country. The injustice of this mea- 
sure, forcibly struck Mr. Harrison, and he took the earliest op- 
portunity of exposing its defects. The efficient stand made by 
him on this question, pointed him out to the people, as the 
proper individual to represent them on the floor of congress, 
and to effect a change in a system, which, if persisted in, would 
have been attended with the most disastrous results. Mr. Har- 
rison acquiesced in the will of the people, and took his seat in 
congress, 

When the representative entered upon his legislative duties, 
the congress was distinguished by an amount of talent and _ po- 
litical weight, which has seldom been equalled on that floor. 
Among other well-known names, those of Ross, Bayard, Harper, 
Gallatin, Marshall, and Giles, stood preeminent. An associa- 
tion with such men, was an admirable school for the young del- 
egate; and his subsequent course has proved that he did not 
suffer the opportunity to pass unimproved. The friends he then 
made, remained through life, and many of the most distinguish- 
ed men in that congress foresaw, in the industry, quickness, and 
enterprise of his character, those qualities which were to fit him 
for a career of future usefulness. To the knowledge which the 
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general government then acquired of Mr. Harrison’s capacity 
for public business, may be fairly imputed the numerous appoint- 
ments, which he afterwards received. 

One of the first acts of Mr. Harrison, in his legislative char- 
acter, had reference to a subject of absorbing interest to the 
western population, and he has the honor of having led the way 
in that gradual improvement in the system of disposing of the 
public domain, which has led to the present equitable arrange- 
ment. After the ordinary preliminary steps, required by pru- 
dence, he offered a resolution, by which a committee was raised, 
with instructions to inquire into, and report, on the then exist- 
ing mode of selling public lands. He was appointed chairman 
of that committee, and it is believed that this is the only instance 
in which that distinction has been conferred upon a territorial 
delegate. 

In due time he made a report, accompanied by a bill, which 
was calculated to change the whole system, and the chief feature 
of which was, to reduce the size of the tracts to a number of 
acres less than four thousand, so as to place them within the 
reach of the farmer and actual settler. It is difficult to imagine 
at this day, how a body so enlightened, could have hesitated in 
the adoption of a measure of such obvious advantage to the 
government, and so eminently just to that hardy class who were 
to endure the toil of subduing the wilderness, and who had the 
best right to become the owners of the soil. The report pro- 
duced a powerful sensation, and gained for the chairman a 
reputation unexampled in the career of so young a man, and 
at his first appearance on the political arena. The document, 
however, was not, it is believed, his own exclusive production: 
the masterly pen and acute mind of Mr. Gallatin, largely con- 
tributed to it; and although the earnest request of this able 
citizen, and the peculiar circumstances of the moment, forced 
Mr. Harrison to submit to the credit of being the sole author, 
the natural ingenuousness of his character, prevented him from 
remaining the subject of undeserved eulogy, an instant longer 
than sound policy required. As soon as he could honestly re- 
lieve himself from the constraint impcsed by circumstances, he 
gave the merit of the report to Mr. Gallatin. 

However the fact may be, the able and discreet manner in 
which he conducted the debate, left no reason to suspect the 
authorship of the report, or the bill. It was warmly attacked 
by Cooper, of New York, and by the eloquent and classic Lee, 
of Virginia. Mr. Harrison defended it alone; he exposed the 
folly and iniquity of the old system; demonstrated that it could 
only result to the benefit of the wealthy monopolist and despe- 
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rate land-jobber, while that species of population which has 
since poured into the fertile plains of Ohio, and made it in thirty 
years the third state in the union, must have been excluded 
from her borders, or taken the land at second hand, and on 
terms dictated by the wealthy purchasers from government. 
Mr. Harrison was perfect master of the subject; he had exam- 
ined the whole ground, and his ardent zeal and manly eloquence 
bore down opposition. The bill was carried triumphantly 
through the lower house. It met with powerful opposition in 
the senate, and a conference was finally agreed to between the 
two bodies. Messrs. Ross and Brown acted as managers on the 
part of the senate, and Mr. Harrison and Mr. Gallatin on the 
part of the house of representatives. The discussion at length 
resulted in a compromise, by which the land was to be sold in 
alternate whole and half sections, instead of in half and quarter 
sections, as was proposed in Mr. Harrison’s bill. The point 
gained, however, was immense: a reduction from 4000 acres 
down to 640 and 320, was of incalculable importance, and 
extinguished, in a great measure, the splendid visions of the 
wealthy speculator. Had the bill been delayed one year, it is 
more than probable that a large portion of Ohie would have 
been sold off in four thousand acre tracts to the capitalists, to 
the exclusion of that useful class, which has since given the 
spring to the glory and prosperity of the state. 

Emboldened by his success, in his first attempt in favor of 
popular rights, Mr. Harrison introduced a resolution to change 
the mode of locating the United States’ military lands. He ex- 
posed, in a forcible manner, the injustice of the mode then in 
operation. The house was again favorable to his views. A 
committee was authorized to sit during the session, who reported 
a bill, which was passed. 

The effect of these measures was beneficially felt throughout 
the whole region northwest of the Ohio, and is now seen in the 
prosperity of a million and a half of freemen. Their personal 
operation was gratifying and substantial. Petitions were exten- 
sively circulated among the new settlers, who found themselves 
placed in the possession of the invaluable privilege of becoming 
freeholders, in which the president was requested to appoint 
Mr. Harrison governor of the northwestern territory. He was 
himself the first to oppose the object of these petitions. Witha 
delicacy honorable to himself, and a respect for the venerable 
St. Clair, which was due to that eminent soldier, he refused to 
suffer his name to be placed in competition with that of his vet- 
eran friend. But, as the territory was about this time divided, 
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and that of Indiana erected, he accepted in 1801, the govern- 
ment of the latter. 

The limits of this article do not permit a full detail of the ex- 
tensive powers confided to governor Harrison, in his executive 
capacity, during the continuance of the first grade of territorial 
government, nor of the arduous duties imposed upon him. His 
jurisdiction included the wide region that now composes the 
states of Illinois and Indiana, and the territory of Michigan, 
and the whole of Louisiana, from its purchase in 1803 until 
July 1805. The population was thinly scattered along the bor- 
ders of the great rivers, and was continually harassed by the 
incursions of numerous bands of savages, whose natural ferocity 
was stimulated by a policy on the part of the British govern- 
ment, as cruel as it was perfidious. His post was one of labor 
and responsibility, as well as great delicacy and danger. In- 
structed to pursue peace, and to avoid every appearance of a 
hostile or jealous disposition in his intercourse with the tribes, 
yet his situation rendered it necessary to be always prepared 
for defence. The intrigues of the British agents on our borders 
were at that period particularly active, and the savages unusu- 
ally fierce, turbulent, and vindictive; and while all the energy 
and military skill of the territorial governor was placed in 
requisition, to defend a long line of exposed frontier against a 
numerous and daring enemy, the American cabinet continually 
instructed him to avoid hostility, to practise forbearance, and 
cultivate amicable relations with the savage. However consis- 
tent these instructions were with the dictates of benevolence, 
they were fatal to the security of the frontier; our conciliatory 
measures never stayed the work of desolation, but only afforded 
impunity to the lawless savage, while they encouraged the au- 
dacity of the foreign emissary. With the Indian warwhoop 
yelling on one hand, and a government commanding the peace 
upon the other—with a feeble settlement claiming protection 
at one point, and a band of martial borderers demanding to be 
led to battle at another—while the agents of a nation at peace 
with our own, urged on the savage, and her military posts sup- 
plied him with arms, there can scarcely be imagined a post 
requiring the exertion of greater skill, prudence, and firmness, 
than that of the governor of Indiana. Yet, Mr. Harrison filled 
that station with honor, and while he gave efficient protection 
to the frontier, never sullied his fame by any act of military vio- 
lence or gratuitous cruelty. The popularity of his administra- 
tion is best illustrated by the fact, that at every expiration of 
his commission, he was recommended for reappointment by the 
people. On his first entrance upon the duties of his office, he 
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had declared his intention not to hold the station a moment 
longer than his administration should be satisfactory to the cit- 
izens of the territory, and at their request, his successive reap- 
pointments were given by Mr. Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. 
Madison. 

As governor, he was ex officio superintendent of Indian affairs, 
and Mr. Jefferson appointed him sole commissioner for treating 
with the Indians. The success which crowned his labors, and 
the great influence which he acquired over the northwestern 
tribes, fully justified the wisdom of this selection. Nearly-the 
whole period of his administration was a continued serics of 
treaties; and his efficiency as a negociator is amply proved in 
his voluminous correspondence with the president, and in the 
treaties themselves. By one of these,he procured the extin- 
guishment of the largest tract of country, ever ceded at one 
time by the Indians, since the settlement of North America. 
This cession embraced all that territory from the mouth of the 
Illinois to the mouth of the Wisconsin, on one side, and from 
the mouth of the Illinois to the mouth of Fox river, on the other. 
A line drawn from the latter point to a point on the Wisconsin 
thirty-six miles above its mouth, forms the northern boundary of 
the purchase, which embraces fifty-one millions of acres. When 
it is considered that this territory comprises the richest mineral 
region in the union, some idea may be formed of its value. 

In the organization of the first grade of territorial govern- 
ment, it was provided, that the governor and judges should 
adopt and publish, such laws of the original states, criminal and 
civil, as might be necessary, and best suited to the circum- 
stances of the district, which laws should be in force until the 
organization of a legislature for the territory. 

All magistrates and other civil officers, and all militia officers, 
below the grade of general oflicers, were to be appointed by the 
governor; general oflicers in the militia were to be appointed 
by congress. 

The sole power of dividing the district into counties and 
townships, was also vested in the governor. 

Another immense power was given to the governor of Indi- 
ana—that of confirming grants of land to a numerous class of 
individuals, having certain equitable claims which are pointed 
out in the Jaw. Jtis a little remarkable that a power so exten- 
sive, and so susceptible of abuse, was placed in the hands ef a 
single officer, without any check or limitation. No officer was 
required to countersign, or record these grants. The applica- 
tion was made to the governor directly, and his signature vested 
a title in the claimant. There was no special formality or pub- 














licity necessary-to give validity to the act. It might have been 
a secret proceeding between the claimant and the grantor, and 
yet have been unquestionable by any legal tribunal. Yet such 
was the prudence of governor Harrison, such his scrupulous 
attention to the public interest, and his nice regard for his own 
honor, that he has always been admitted to have discharged 
this duty not only with integrity, but without having incurred 
suspicions. There are many men who, under such circum- 
stances, would have amassed a splendid fortune, by availing 
themselves of the facilities for speculation thus aflorded; but it 
is a fact, highly creditable to governor Harrison, and character- 
istic of the disinterestedness which has marked his public 
career, that he not only did not avail himselfof these opportu- 
nities at the time, either directly or indirectly, but that he has 
never since taken any advantage of the intimate knowledge of 
land titles gained in his oflicial capacity, and has not to this day 
ever owned a single acre of land held ander a title which em- 
anated from himself as the representative of the government. 

In 1805 the territory went into the second grade of territo- 
rial government. The change was urgently pressed by governor 
Harrison, although it deprived him of much power, and great 
patronage, as it threw into the hands of the people the election 
of some oflicers who had previously been appointed by the ex- 
ecutive, and established a legislature that relieved the governor 
of many of his responsibilities. 

In this place, it may not be improper to mention an occur- 
rence, which establishes the purity of Mr. Harrison’s adminis- 
tration, while it reflects high credit on dis private character. 
A person, who had become soured against him, in consequence 
of the active part which he took in elevating the territory into 
the second grade of government, made some malicious insinua- 
tions in reference to the integrity of his negociations with cer- 
tain of the Indian tribes. Governor Harrison, conceiving it 
proper to have a full investigation of the charge, while the sub- 
ject was fresh, and the testimony within his reach, brought a 
suit in the supreme court of the territory. In order that the 
utmost fairness might be observed, two of the judges left the 
bench, during the trial, one being the personal friend of the 
governor, and the other of the defendant. An impartial jury 
was impanneled, by a mode satisfactory to both parties. ‘The 
trial had not advanced far, before the defendant’s counsel aban- 
doned their plea of justification, and contended simply for a 
mitigation of the damages. The jury, after an hour’s consulta- 
tion, returned a verdict for $4000; an immense verdict in a new 


country, where money is scarce, and where juries seldom give 
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heavy damages in cases of this description. The property of 
the defendant was levied upon, sold, and in the absence of the 
governor, bought in by his agent. Two-thirds of the property 
was afterwards returned to the defendant, by general Harrison, 
and the remainder given to the orphans of some of the gallant 
citizens who fell in battle, during the last war. 

In 1806, the celebrated impostor, Ells-kwa-taw-a, the prophet, 
in conjunction with his distinguished brother, Tecumthe, com- 
menced those intrigues, which, incited by the British agents, 
and sustained by their advice and pecuniary aid, spread confu- 
sion and alarm throughout the whole western frontier. These 
disturbances were continued during the whole period from that 
time until the year 1811, and were distinguished by a degree of 
cunning on the part of the chiefs, and mad enthusiasm and blind 
devotion on that of the tribes, never before witnessed in the 
conduct of American savages. So long as peace could be pre- 
served by negociation, by admonishing and persuading the In- 
dians, by watching and counteracting the incendiary efforts of 
the foreign emissaries, and by the exertions of his own personal 
efforts, those measures were pursued by the governor with un- 
tiring assiduity; but in 1811, the designs of the prophet and his 
brother became so obvious, and were developed with such auda- 
city, that governor Harrison began to organize the militia, and 
to place the territory in the best posture for defence that his 
means would allow. The government of the United States, 
then on the eve of a war with Great Britain, discovering that a 
longer forbearance towards the hostile Indians, would endanger 
the safety of the western settlements, ordered colonel Boyd, with 
five hundred regulars, to the assistance of Harrison. With this 
force, a few regiments of Indiana militia, and a small but gal- 
lant band of volunteers from Kentucky, among whom were the 
lamented Davies and Owens, the celebrated campaign against 
the prophet’s town was undertaken. 


[ To be concluded in our next. } 





THE VISIONS OF YOUTH. 


Tue visions of youth! Oh, how pleasant are they 

To the hearts of the young, and the lovely and gay; 
When the feelings of life are all fresh in their bloom, 
And no sorrow around them dispenses its gloom: 

Oh, then will they bound in their joy and delight, 
Undisturbed by the fear of the world’s fatal blight, 
Which blasts in its budding each flower that springs 
Into beauty and life; and the winter frost brings. 
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The visions of childhood first dawn to the view, 

And the heart clings to them as the rose to the dew, 

Like the stars which spring forth on the brow of the night, 
They gladden its portals with lustre and light; 

Oh, never can man, in his journey on earth, 

To pleasures like these in his fancy give birth; 

For the hours of childhood and boyhood alone, 

Are those from which sorrow and sadness have flown. 


The visions of boyhood then gladden the soul, 
And then have we reached pleasure’s happiest goal, 
And on through the mazes of life are we borne, 
The pathway of flowrets unmarked by a thom; 
Our hearts are then reckless of sorrow and care 
As the sun of the clouds that are floating in air; 
They may dim for awhile, but their reign is soon 9er, 
And the soul is as joyous and gay as before, 
ALBANO, 





THE EDITOR’S MESSAGE, 


Tne distinguished gentlemen, who preside over the execu- 
tive departments of the general and state governments, have 
long pursued the laudable practice of enlightening their respec- 
tive constituents, in relation to the high duties committed to 
their charge, through the medium of annual messages—and we 
see no reason why we should not do the same thing. Our con- 
stituents, though not quite so numerous, are as respectable as 
theirs, and deserve as much courtesy at our hands; and we are 
sure that we feel as sincere a desire that our administration 
should be popular, as any political or civil functionary in the 
land. An editor is not, it is true, a political officer, and is often 
an uncivil personage; but his duties are of a kind which interest 
the public; and holding as we do to the republican doctrine of 
accountability, we consider it altogether proper, to communicate 
to our readers, occasionally, such information in reference to our 
affairs, as may with propriety be disclosed. Circumstances, not 
within the control of the editorial department, prevented the 
sending out of this message with the commencement of the year; 
but we hope that those to whom it is addressed, will not regret 
a circumstance which has rescued it from the danger of being 
smothered under the mass of political manifestoes, carriers’ ver- 
ses, souvenirs, and tokens, which at that time usually attract 
and engross the public attention. 

In performing our duty on the present occasion, it gives us 
great pleasure to congratulate our friends,again, upon the pros- 
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perous condition of the Magazine. Though not favored with 
remarkably rich rewards in the field of literary labor, we have 
been permitted in peace to extend and cultivate the various 
resources which employ the virtue and enterprise of that por- 
tion of the republic of letters over which we have been called 
to preside. 

Our editorial relations continue, with but few exceptions, to 
maintain the favorable aspect which they bore in our last annual 
communication, and promise to extend those advantages which 
the principles that regulate our conduct are so well calculated 
to secure. With distant editors we have continued to maintain 
the most amicable interchange of reciprocal courtesy. Govern- 
ing our conduct towards them by the rules of justice, we hope, 
that while we shall always be prepared to maintain our own 
rights, we shall be enabled by a strict adherence to the policy 
which has heretofore characterized our administration, to pre- 
serve uninterrupted, that harmony which is most conducive to 
the prosperity, dignity, and honor, of the republic of letters. 

Our domestic relations have been slightly disturbed, by occa- 
sional indications of jealousy and impatience on the part of some 
of the editorial functionaries of this city, arising chiefly out of 
misunderstanding on their part. As we are not responsible for 
their inequalities of temper, nor under any obligations to supply 
their deficiencies of judgment, it is not our fault that-they carry 
their brains in their elbows, and we leave them to the sympa- 
thies of their friends, and the care of their natural guardians. 

The state of our unliquidated claims upon a long list of our 
subscribers, has been the cause of much expensive, though fruit- 
less negociation, and still continues to afford a melancholy proof 
of the indifference of mankind to those inconveniences of others 
which do not affect themselves. We do not consider this as a 
suflicient cause of war, nor ask for power to make reprisals, but 
we again suggest it as matter worthy the grave consideration of 
our friends. One of the heaviest items in our expenditures, is 
that of agency; it costs us more to collect what is due to us, than 
to print our Magazine; and this charge is thrown upon us, sim- 
ply by the omission of our subscribers, to transmit the amount 
of their respective dues, within the year. To the person 
indebted, the sum of three and a half dollars seems of little con- 
sequence, but when it is recollected that the same amount is 
due from each of several thousand subscribers, it will be seen 
that to the proprietors, the subject is one of great importance. 
After all that has been said, and all the ingenuity that has been 
exerted,in assigning the causes of the failure of the innumerable 
American periodicals that have arisen, like ephemera, to glitter 
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for a day, and then disappear, we have no hesitation in avowing 
that the really efficient reason of the lamentable mortality 
among our periodicals is, that they are not paid for. Editors 
and publishers cannot live on air, and the inky face of the prin- 
ter grows doubly black if he is not paid on Saturday night. The 
expenses of a periodical are, nearly all, of a kind for which cash 
must be paid, while the income is not only delayed until the 
close of the year, but is even then collected with difficulty. 
With regard to this work, for instance, the list of subscribers is 
amply sufficient, not only to support it, but to pay all who are 
concerned handsomely, for their time and labor. We are en- 
tirely satisfied with the liberality with which the public have 
subscribed, with the kindness evinced in the reception of our 
periodical, and especially with the amicable spirit displayed by 
the editors of western newspapers towards our enterprise. Yet 
it is a fact, which need not be concealed, because it can give no 
offence to those who have been punctual, and ought not to give 
any to others, that the amount collected within a year has never 
exceeded our actual disbursements. Still we are determined to 
persevere, in the hope that by steadily improving the character 
of the work, and rendering it more and more acceptable to its 
readers, we shall be finally enabled to overcome that want of 
punctuality in others, which is now the only obstacle to its com- 
plete success. 

This periodical was established more than four years ago, 
under the title of the Illinois Monthly Magazine; but a desire 
to give it a more general circulation, and to identify its charac- 
ter with that of the western country at large, induced the adop- 
tion of the present name, and the change of the place of pub- 
lication. It began with a list of subscribers barely sufficient to 
have defrayed its expenses, if all had complied with their en- 
gagements; the receipts, however, for the two first years, fell 
far short of the expenditures, leaving the editor, who was the 
sole proprietor, largely a looser by the undertaking. 

Another serious obstacle to success was found in the want of 
literary assistance; of the five hundred and seventy-six pages 
contained in each of the two first volumes, about two-thirds 
were written by the editor, a very few were contributed by two 
or three friends, who had the kindness to assist him occasional- 
ly, and the remainder were selected. Thus, besides the pecu- 
niary loss, the time and labor bestowed gratuitously by the 
editor, was far from inconsiderable. But we persevered, in the 
belief that the patriotic and generous West, would not long 
withhold her countenance from her native literature. We 
persevered, relying on our friends and our country. 
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After the commencement of the third volume, we were in- 
duced, by the increase of patronage, to add eight pages to each 
number; increasing the size of the work from forty-eight to 
fifty-six pages, without any addition of price. We now propose 
to make a further enlargement, by adding sixteen pages, so 
that hereafter each number will contain seventy-two pages, 
while the subscription price will remain, as heretofore, three 
dollars and a half. By printing on a larger sheet, in duodecimo, 
instead of octavo, we shall, without reducing the size of the 
pages, increase their number; while the number of sheets in 
each Magazine will be less than now, and the postage to distant 
subscribers decreased. The advantages of this arrangement 
will be, not only that a larger amount of matter will be furnish- 
ed, but that some of the articles in each number may be extend- 
ed to a greater length, and be made more elaborate and solid, 
than is practicable under the present form of the work. Thus 
the Magazine will have been gradually increased from forty- 
eight to seventy-two pages, while there has also been a steady 
improvement in the quality of the paper, in the workmanship, 
and in the appearance of the pamphlet. 

it is due to the printer and publishers to state, that during 
the whole period of its publication under the present title— 
now more than two years—it has invariably been issued on the 
first day of each month; and that so great is the care bestowed 
on the printing, that a typographical error seldom occurs. 

During the last year we adopted another improvement, which 
has considerably increased our expenses, while it has material- 
ly enhanced the character of the work. Instead of relying 
upon the liberality of gentlemen and scholars for gratuitous 
contributions to our pages, we determined to pay for articles 
which might be written for us. Under this arrangement we 
have received much valuable matter, and are flattered with the 
hope that we may rely confidently upon the permanent assist- 
ance of some of the best scholars and most elaborate writers of 
the West. 

‘To show that we have not been wanting in exertions to give 
variety to our pages, and to cause the whole West, as far as 
practicable, to be represented in our pages, we will state the 
fact, that the articles contained in the last volume, were written 
by thirty-seven different individuals, who are known to us, be- 
sides several whoare anonymous. Of these, four reside in Ken- 
tucky, two in Indiana, four in Illinois, one in Missouri, one in 
Tennessee, two in Alabama, one in Michigan, one in Missis- 
sippi, one in Pennsylvania, one in New York, one in Massachu- 
setts, and the remainder in Ohio. Of these, six are ladies; and 
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it is due to them to say, that some of the most vigorous and 
popular articles which have adorned our periodical, have been 
the productions of highly gifted females. We hope that we 
shall continue to be honored and assisted by the pure and elegant 
effusions of the better part of our contributors. 

For the purpose of giving additional interest to the present 
volume, we offer the following 


PREMIUMS: 
For the best TALE, which shall be offered in competition, 
Fifty dollars. 
For the best ESSAY, on any literary or scientific subject, 
Fifty dollars. 
For the best POEM, Fifty dollars. 


All the articles offered in competition will be forwarded free 
of expense, to the publishers, previous to the Ist day of June, 
1835; each accompanied by a sealed paper, containing the 
name of the writer, which will not be opened in any case, ex- 
cept that of the successful candidate. 

The premiums will be awarded by literary gentlemen, selected 
for the purpose, whose names shall be announced previous to the 
time of making the selection. 

The publication of the prize articles will be made immedi- 
ately after the decision. All the other articles will be consid- 
ered the property of the proprietors of the Magazine, who will 
publish as many of them as they may think proper. 

Neither of the premiums will be awarded, unless at least 
three articles shall be offered in competition. Should a less 
number be offered for either of them, the time will be extended, 
or the articles returned to their authors. 

The length of the Tale and the Essay, respectively, should 
not be less than ten, nor more than thirty-five printed pages. 

The Poem should not exceed two hundred and fifty lines. 





~~  . 
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From the ‘Collections of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society,’ to 
which we referred in a late number, we transfer the following complete copy of a 
record taken from the archives of Princess Anne county, in that state. It is, in many 
respects, a very curious document, from the light which it throws upon the state of 
society at that period, and from the evidence it affords that the belief in witcheraft 
was not confined to New England. ‘These singular events occurred in the reign of 
queen Anne, after Locke, Newton, and Tillotson, had written some of their great 
works, and about the time of Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift. Nor 
was the belief in witchcraft peculiar to the colonies. ‘There were many trials for this 
crime in England, about the same time. In 1712, during the Augustan age of Eng- 
lish literature, judge Powell, who was neither a weak nor a hardhearted man, con- 
demned Jane Wentham, at Hertford. About the beginning of the same century, of 
which English writers speak with so much triumph, two unhappy wretches were hung 


at Northampton, for witchcraft, 17th March, 1705; and in July, 1712, five others, 
supposed to be given to the black art, suffered a similar fate, at the same place. 


TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 


RECORD OF THE TRIAL OF GRACE SHERWOOD, IN 1705, 
PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, FOR WITCHCRAFT. 
Princess Anne ss. 


At a Court held ye: 3d. of Janry: 1703 p. Gent: Mr. Beno: Burro: Collo: 
Moseley, Mr. John Cornick Capt: Hancock, Capt: Chapman 


Justices 


Whereas Luke Hill & uxor somd Grace Sherwood to this Court in suspetion of 
witchcraft & she fayling to apear it is therefore ordr. yt: attachmt. to ye: Sherr do 
Issue to attach her body to ansr. ye. sd: som next Court. 


Princess Anne ss. 
Ata Courtheld ye. 6th: ffebry: 1708 p: Esent. Colo: Moseley, Collo. 
Adam ‘Thorrowgood Capt: Chapman, Capt. Hancocke Mr. John Cornick, 
Mr. Richason, Came late 
Justices 


Suite for suspition of Witchcraft brought by Luke Hill agt: Grace Sherwood is 
ordr: to be referr till to morto: 


Princess Anne ss. 


Ata Court held ye: 7th ffebry: 1702 p. Gent. Collo: Moseley Left: Collo: 
Thorrowgood, Mr. John Richason, Mr. John Cornick Capt. Chapman, 
Capt: Hancock 
Justices 

Whereas a Complt: was brought agt: Grace Sherwood upon suspition of witchcraft 
by Luke Hill &c. & ye: matter being after a long time debated & ordr. yt: ye: sd. 
Hill pay all fees of this Complt: & yt: ye: sd. Grace be here next Court to be Search- 
ed according to ye: Complt: by a Jury of women to decide ye: sd: Differr: and ye. 

Sherr: is Likewise ordr: to som an able Jury accordingly. 
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Princess Ann ss. 


AtaCourt held ye. 7th March 1702 Col: Edward Moseley, Lieut: 
Adam Thorrowgood, Majr. Henry Sprat—Captn : Horatio Woodhouse, Mr. 
John Cornick Capt: Henry Chapman, Mr. Wm Smith, Mr. Jno Richason 
Captn. Geo. Hendcock 
Justices 
Whereas a complaint have been to this Dug Court by Luke Hill & his wife yt. one 
Grace Sherwood of ye. County was and have been a longtime suspected of witch- 
craft & have been as such represented wherefore ye. Sherr. at ye. last court was ordr: 
som a Jury of women to ye. Court to serch her on ye. sd. suspicion she assenting to ye. 
same—and after ye. Jury was impanelled and sworn & sent out to make due inquirery 
& inspection into al) cercumstances after a mature consideration they bring in yr. 
verditt: were of ye. Jury have sercath Grace Sherwood & have found two things 
like tilts w :th: severall other spotts-——Eliza. Bames, forewoman, Saral, Norris, Margt. 
Watkins, Hannah Dimis, Sarah Goodaerd, Mary Burgess, Sarah Sargeent, Winiford 
Davis, Ursula Henly, Ann Bridgts, Exable Waplies—Mary Cotle. 
Atacourt held ye. 2nd. May 1706 Present Mr. Jno. Richason, Maj. Henrey 
Spratt Mr. John Cornick, Capt: Henry Chapman, Mr. Wm Smyth — Justices 
Whereas a former Complt. was brought agt Grace Sherwood for suspicion of Witch- 
craft, wth. by ye. attorney Genll: report to his Excly. in Councll was to Generall & 
not charging her with any particular act therefore represented to yem: yt. Princess 
Ann Court might if they thought fitt have her examined de novo & ye. Court being 
of opinion yt. there is great cause of suspicion doe therefore ordr. yt. ye. Sherr. take 
ye. said Grace into his safe custody untill she shall give bond & security for her appear- 
ance to ye. next Court to be examined De novo & yt. ye: Constable of yt. pr sinkt goe 
with ye. Sherr: & serch ye. said Graces house & all suspicious places ear.fully for all 
Images & such like things as may any way strengthen the suspicion & it is likewise 
ordered yt. ye. Sherr: som an able Jury of women also all evidences as cann give in 
any thing agt: her in evidence in behalf of our Sovereign Lady ye. Queen to attend 
ye. next Court accordingly. 


Princess Ann ss. 

At a Court held ye. 6th. June 1706. Present Mr. Jno. Richason: Capt 
Horatio Woodhouse Mr. John Cornick, Capt Henry Chapman, Capt: Wm 

Smith, Capt: Geo: Hancock 

Justices 

Whereas Grace Sherwood, of ye. County have been Complained of as a person 
suspected of witchcraft & now being brought before this Court in Orde: for examina- 
con ye. have therefore requested Mr. Maxmt: Bonsh to preserit informacon agt her 


as Councill in behalf of our sovereign lady ye. Queen in order to her being brought to 
a regular triall. 


Whereas an Information in behalf of her Mage. was presented by Luke Hill to 
ye. Court in pursuance to Mr. Genel!. Attey’s Tompson report on his Excellcy : ordr. 
in Councill ye. 16th April last about Grace Sherwood being suspected of Witchcraft 
have thereupon sworn severall evidences agt. her by wth: it doth very likely appear. 
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Princess Ann ss. : 
At a Court held the 7th of June 1706. Mr. Jno. Richason, Mayr. 


Henry Spratt Mr. John Cormick, Captn: Chapman Capto. Wm Smyth, Capt: Geo: 
Hancock 
Justices 

Whereas at the last Court an ordr, was past yt: ye. Sherr: should summons an 
able Jury of women to serch Grace Sherrwood on suspicion of witchcraft weh: 
although ye. same was performed by ye. Sherr: yet they refused, and did not appear 
it is therefore Ordr. yt. ye. same persons be again somd. by ye. Sherr: for their 
contempt to be dealt wth: according to ye. utmost severity of ye. law, & yt. a new 
Jury of women be by him somd. to appear next Court to serch her on ye. aforesd. 
suspicion & yt. He likewise som all evidences yt. he shall be informed of as material 
in ye. Complaint & yt. She continue in ye. Sherr: Costody unless she give good bond 
and security for her appearance at ye. next Court and yt. she be of good behaviour 
towards her Majesty & all her leidge people in ye. meantime. 


Princess Anne ss. 
Ata Court held ye. 5th. July Anno Dom: 1706. Present Mr. Jno 


Richason, Captn. Jno Moseley Captn. Henry Chapman, Captn. Wm: 
Smyth 
Justices 
Whereas for this several! Courts ye. business between Luke Hill & Grace Sherwood 
on suspicion of Witchcraft have been for several things omitted particularly for want 
of a Jury to search her & ye. Court being doubtful that they should not get one ys. 
Court & being willing to have all means possible tryed either to acquit her or to give 
more strength to ye. suspicion yt. she might be dealt with as deserved therefore It was 
Ordr. yt. ys. day by her own consent to be tryed in ye. water by ducking, but ye. 
weather being very rainy & bad soe yt. possibly it might endanger her health it is 
therefore ordr. yt. ye. Sherr: request ye. Justices p e. essvly to appear on Wednessday 
next by tenn of ye. Clock at ye. Court-house & yt. he secure the body of ye. sd. 
Grace till ye. time to be forthcoming yn. to be dealt wth. as aforesd. 


Princess Ann ss. 

Ata Court held ye, 10th: July 1706. Present: Col: Moseley, Capt 
Moseley Capt: Woodhouse, Mr John Cornick, Capt Chapman Capt: Wm 

Smyth—Mr. Richason— came late— 

Justices 

Whereas Grace Sherrwood being suspected of Witchcraft have a long time waited 
for a fit upportunity ffor ffurther examinacon & by her consent & approbacon of ye. 
Court itis ordr. yt. ye. Sherr: take all such convenient assistance of boats & men as 
shall be by him thought ffit to meet at Jno. Harpers plantacon in orde. to take ye. sd. 
Grace forthwith & but her into above mans debth & try her how she swims therein, 
always having care of her life to pe.serve her from drowning & as soon as she comes 


out yt. he request as many antient & knowing women as possible he can to serch her 
carefully for all teats, Spotts & marks about her body not usuallon others & yt. as 
they find ye. same to make report on oath to ye. truth thereof to ye. Court & further 
itis ordr. yt. som women be requested to shift & serch her before she goe into ye. water 
yt. she carry nothing about her to cause any ffurther serspicion. 
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(Same day & only one order between the above order and the following. (47-1 
suppose the Court which was then held at the Ferry “ Jno, Harper's plantation” & 
about one mile from witch duck, went to see this ceremony or trial madeaf) Clk :) 


Whereas on complaint of Luke Hil! in behalf of her Magesty yt. now is agt: 
Grace Sherrwood for a pe:son suspected of witcheraft & having had sundey: evi- 
dences sworne agt: her proving many cercumstances & which she could not make any 
excuse or little or nothing to say in her own behalf only seemed to rely on wt. ye. Court 
should doe & thereupon consented to be tryed in ye. water & likewise to be serched 
againe wth, experimts: being tryed & she swiming Wn. therein & bound contrary to 
custom & ye. Judgts. of all the spectators & afterwards being serched by ffive antient 
weamen who have al! declared on oath yt. she is not like ym: nor noe other woman 
yt. they knew of having two things like titts of a Black coller being blacker yn: ye: 
rest of her body all wth: cercumstance ye. Court weighing in their consideracon doe 
therefore ordr. yt. ye. Sherr: take ye. sd. Grace into his costody & to comit her body 
to ye. common Joal of this County there to secure her by irons or otherwise there to 
remain till such time as he shall be otherwise directed in ordr. for her coming to yes 
common goal of ye. Countey to be brought to a ffuture tryall there. 

[Copy] J. J. BURROUGHS, C. C. 
Prs. Anne County Clerk’s Office, 15 Sept. 1832 


NOTE. ‘The copy of the Record in the above case, seems to have been made 
out with great care by the clerk. ‘The orthography, abbreviations, and other peculiar- 
ities of character, have been preserved in type with as much accuracy as possible; 
still, in some few instances, it has been found difficult to decypher the copy. 


BOOKS. 


Tue invention of printing has not, perhaps, multiplied books, but only the copies 
of them; and if we believe there were six hundred thousand in the library of Ptolemy, 
we shall hardly pretend to equal it by any of ours; not perhaps by all put together; 
I mean so many originals, that have lived any time, and thereby given testimony of 
their being thought worth preserving : for the scribblers are infinite, that, like mushroons 
or flies, are born and die ina small circle of time; whereas books, like proverbs, 
receive their chief value from the stamp and esteem of ages through which they have 
passed, Sir. W. Tempce. 


A FRIEND. 


SomeETHING like home that is not home, like alone that is not alone, is to be wished, 
and only found in a friend, or in bis house. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 








Cecu. Hype. A novel. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1834, 


There are secrets in all trades, Even the reputable art, trade, and mystery of 
bookselling, is not without certain occult principles which are required to be well un- 
derstood by those who aspire to success in that ancient and very useful calling. For- 
merly it was considered necessary for a bookseller to possess some taste or judgment 
in respect to literature; and a few eminent examples might be named, of gentlemen 
in that profession, who actually read with advantage, some of the books they pub- 
lished, and were, in mercantile phrase, judges of the article. ‘Those days are now 
over, and the trade have other means of ascertaining the value of a book, than by the 
tedious process of inspecting its contents. Reviews and newspapers afford conveni- — 
ent facilities for manufacturing literary reputation, and directing public opinion; and 
the practice of handing over a new book to an editor, for his sanction, previous to its 
exposure to sale, is just as common, and indeed almost as invariable, as that of hav- 
ing pork or whisky inspected and branded by a public officer, before it is thrown into 
the market. The principles, however, upon which the inspection is made, are some- 
what different; for while the inspector of pork acts for the public, the inspector of 














boeks is, in many instances, zealous only foc the interest of the concerp to which he is J 
attached—each extensive book publisher, having his own regular book-inspection, 
which is as mucha branch of his establishment as a printing office, a bindery, or any 
other auxiliary which he may choose to add to his main business. This is plain mat- é 
ter of fact. ‘There are few extensive publishers in England, or in our large cities, ; 
who do not pay as regularly, in some shape or other, for laudatory reviews, or puffing y 
paragraphs, as for house rent, or any other periodical disbursement. Some have pe- , 
riodicals under their own control, which afford little emolument, other than that y 
accruing from the advantage supposed to be gained in the reviewing department; and ; 
the good honest folks who subscribe, under the expectation of getting solid literature, F 
never dream that this part of the concern is a secondary consideration with the propri- : 
etor, whose only solicitude is to circulate his own advertisements at the expense of the 
subscribers to his periodical. In England this practice is not attempted to be disguised, it 
and the reviews there, regularly praise the works of the publishers who support them, it 
and condemn those of rival houses, We are sorry to see this practice creeping in h 
f among us, We could name periodicals in the eastern cities, which ]aud all the books ic 
} that are issued by particular booksellers; and we could point out a circle of authors te 
. 2 | and editors in a certain city, who flatter each other systematically, puff each other's " 
‘ : t books, and even write the lives of one another, as a sober matter of business. We th 
i have nothing to say of another set of gentlemen who puff by the job, and are con- 
iY ; tent with a consideration so trifling, that it seems a pity to disturb them in their hum- fe 
(| ble occupation. ‘These are the editors who write a laudatory paragraph in favor of in 
: any book of which a copy ts presented to them—or which, in their own phraseology, pt 
. | is politely laid on their tables. Here the opinion of the critic is so distinctly bought, in 
nt and the transaction is so well understood, that it only requiresa moments reflection . bu 
H | \ to satisfy us of the real value of such criticism. Yet such is the character of a large Ir 
proportion of the newspaper paragraphs, which commence with some such flourish as mi 
the following: ‘ those liberal publishers, Messrs. A. & B. have just issued from their ta 
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splendid press,’ &c.—or ‘we are enabled, by the politeness of that indefatigable 
publisher, Mr. A. to lay before our readers a brief notice of a delightful work that has 
just issued from his press,’ &c. 

We have before us an instance of this kind. Cecil Hyde is an English novel, 
republished in Philadelphia. Prefixed tothe American edition is a leaf, on which 
we find ‘Opinions of Cecil Hyde’ quoted from English periodicals, and which run 
thus: *Thisisa new Pelham. It is altogether a novel of manners, and paints with 
truth, and a lively, sketchy spirit, the panorama of fashionable life.’ Auass. * This 
novel is written with a taste for what is beautiful, and a tact for what is humorous, 
that is really delightful. ‘The author takes his subject in hand with masterly skill; he 
turns it now in this light, and now in that, and like a splendid mirror, he makes flash 
forth innumerable beams, sometimes dazzling with their witty brilliancy, at others 
giving a more gentle and sentimental radiance.’ Metropolitan. 

We do not know whether the writer of the first of these paragraphs intended by the 
words, this is a new Pelham, to insinuate that this novel was the production of 
Bulwer, or only meant to place it on a level with the writings of that distinguished 
novelist, In either case the remark is equally deceptive. The truth is, that it is a paltry 
production, in which the worst faults of Bulwer, are imitated with disgusting servility, 
while none of the beauties of that eminent writer are even approached. The taste 
for the beautiful, ahat is so really delightful to the critic, consists in a facility in 
presenting scenes of dissipation, debauchery, and vice. ‘The characters are exquisites, 
gamblers, duellists, and debauchees, and with the exception of one or two traits of 
generosity on the part of the hero, and some negative propriety of deportment in the 
heroine, there is not a personage introduced, who is not essentially mean, or grossly 
depraved, and scarcely a sentiment which is not pernicious. We have turned over 
the leaves wjth some care, for the purpose of finding the witty brilliancy, and the 
more gentle and sentimental radiance, alluded to by the critic, but without the 
slightest success, unless the latter be found in certain illicit courtships between libertine 
peers and peeresses, or the former be contained in the sarcasms against religion with 
which the work abounds, and a few of which we shall quote by way of specimen. 


‘Her respectability, like every thing else connected with her, was in good taste, for 
it was untainted with either pedautry or methodism, and was, therefore, free from the 
insupportable attirail of boudoir science, or Bible society sway. She kept neither 
household poet, nor pet preacher,—neither worshipped Gal! and Spurzheim, nor 
idolized the Rev. Edward Irving; and, strange to say, she contrived to reconcile a 
taste for intellectual enjoyment, and a respect for virtue and religion, with an avow- 
ed disrelish for Ancient music, and a regular attendance at Almack’s, the Opera, and 
the French Play.’ Vol. I. p. 94. 


As this forms part of an elaborate character of a lady who is held up asa model of 
feminine excellence and propriety, it may be worth while to endeavor to translate it 
into English, for the purpose of showing the kind of morality which American 
publishers think fit to provide for their readers. The respectability of this lady, was 
in good taste because it was untainted with methodism, and was therefore free from 
bible society sway—and because she neither kept a pet preacher, nor idolized Mr. 
Irving, nor relished ancient music—by which we suppose the psalms of David are 
meant, as they are the most ancient lyrical compositions which are sung. ‘The lady’s 
taste was equally pure with regard to pedantry, the boudoir sciences, and Gall and 
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Spursheim-yet she had a taste for intellectual enjoyment, and a respect for virtue and 
religion, which she contrived to reconcile with a regular attendance at Almack’s, the 
Opera, and the French play—from all which we are expected to infer that though she 
was ignorant and irreligious, dissipated and fond of pleasure, she was also possessed of 
respectability, good taste, and a respect for virtue and religion! 

T'ake another instance of the taste for what is beautiful and the tact for what is 
humorous, which distinguish this book : 

‘A man may allow that his countenance is ugly in detail, or as a whole; but he 
will never acknowledge that its character is vulgar, or its expression repulsive :—and 
the least favored of the sons of Adam, on taking leave of his toilet glass forthe day, 
will often cast a look of complacency on its surface, and mentally exclaim, in the 
words of acertain distinguished scholar and divine, on a similar occasion :—“Not 
handsome but d—d genteel!” Vol. I. p. 105. 

This needs no comment, and we pass on to another of the remarks that dazsle with 
their witty brilliancy: 

‘She swears, that if he does not marry Lord Strange’s heiress, she will disinherit 
him, and leave her money to the Society for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts; for amongst her travers she has lately taken very much to piety and Methodist 
parsons.’ Vol, I. p. 176. 

How common it may de in England for ladies of high rank to swear, we pretend 
not to decide, but we apprehend that such of them as have ‘taken very much to 
piety,’ are not those among whom this vice is prevalent, and we strongly suspect that 
the author’s acquaintance with swearing ladies, is much more intimate than his 
knowledge of Methodist parsons. ‘The history of a wealthy peeress, who married a 
missionary, and accompanied him to the East, is thus concluded : 

‘Lady Augusta, having accompanied her interesting missionary to the East, was 
so unlucky as to be seized with a brain fever at Smyrna; and on recovering from the 
protracted delirium which attends that complaint, she had the satisfaction to find that 
the Reverend Moses had taken advantage of her unconscious state, to decamp, 
carrying off with him every article of value belonging to her, including a large sum of 
money, and jewels to the amount of some thousands, Her confidential waiting maid 
was also absent without leave, and there was little doubt, that she had vouchsafed 
the solace of her society to the pilgrimage of the Reverend gentleman.’ Vol .II. p. 213. 

We think it unnecessary to quote any more of such ‘gentle and sentimental 
radiance.? If the fashionable circles of London can read such ribaldry, and the 
critics pronounce it ‘really delightful,’ we are not prepared to admire their taste, 
their refinement, or their morality; and we are very certain that no circle, fashionable 
or unfashionable, can be found on this side of the Atlantic, in which it would be admit- 
ted that an author writing thus of them, ‘ paints with truth,’ or who would deliberately 
approve either his levity of sentiment, or vulgar flippancy of language, 

The immorality of this book is not more disgusting, than the contemptible jargon 
in which it is Written, and in which the author’s slender knowledge of foreign languages, 
is only more conspicuous than his ignorance of his own, There is scarcely a paragraph 
which is not interlarded with Latin, French, Italian or some other foreign words—a 
species of literary coxcombry so subversive of all the rules of good taste, and so 
pernicious in its effect upon both thought and style, that no critic should be held 
guiltless who does not oppose it upon every suitable occasion. 
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AvrHaser oF Scientivic ANGLING, for the use of beginners. By James Rennie, 
M. A. Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London. William Orr, London. 1833. 


Besipes the work whose title we have given, we find on the counter of our tasty 
neighbor, Mr. Flash, the Alphabet of Zoology, the Alphabet of Chemistry, with 
several other compends, by Professor Rennie, all of which are uniform in style, size, 


and plan, and each of which gives a concise outline of its subject, illustrated by very 
neat figures. We have looked overthe A B C of catching fish, in which the pro- 
fessor appears to be quite an adept, and can recommend it to any gentleman who 
loves this agreeable sport, and is desirous of making himself useful, or of acquiring 
reputation, by capturing the finny wanderers of the deep upon his own hook. All of 
Mr. Rennie’s works are said to possess the merit of accuracy, and they have met with 
a ready sale in this country. ‘Those who need smal] portable text books wil! find them 
just the thing. 


Pinnock’s Improved Epition or Dr. Goupsmirn’s History or Encuanp, From 
the invasion of Julius Cesar to the death of George I]. With a continuation to 
the year 1832. With Questions for examination, at the end of each section, &c. 
Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1834. 

WnhuateVER critics may think or say to the contrary, the history of Goldsmith has 
ever been one of the most popular books in our language, and this is, after all, the best 
test of merit. Whether this be owing to its attractive and perfectly intelligible style, 
or to some other cause, it is not now important to inquire; itis one of the classics of 
our vernacular, and will probably long retain its standing, against the competition of 
the host of rivals that are daily springing up. The edition before us is got up in 
handsome style, and in a form to render it suitable for schools; questions are appended 
to’each section, and the deficiencies of the original edition are supplied by copious 
notes. It is now the most useful abridged history of England with which we are 


acquainted, 


Tue Poxurrican Grammar or THE Unirep Stares; or a complete view of the 
Theory and Practice of the General and State Governments, with the relations 
between them. Dedicated and adapted to the Young Men of the United States, 
By Epwarp D. Mansrietp, Counsellor at Law. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1834. 

Tue Political Grammar, isembraced in one volume, octavo, of less than 300 
nages. About two-thirds of the work are occupied in discussing the constitution of 
the United States, and the theory and operation of the government under it. A 
concise view of the constitution, as expounded by many of its framers and by each 
of the presidents of the United States, together with the action of congress and the 
decisions of the supreme court of the United States upon it, all systematically 
arranged in juxta position with the sections of the instrument to which they refer, is 
given, with full and ample references to the different works which are cited as authority. 
The remaining portion of the volume embraces a review of the practical operation of 
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the national government; an account of the different departments and bureaus 
connected with its administration; and, an exposition of the state constitutions, and 
the practical operation of their respective governments, as understood by their framers 
and expounders, with similar references to authorities. 

This work, of our fellow-townsman—for although published in New York, it is 
the production of a citizen of Cincinnati—is altogether creditable to the author. It 
evinces much research, a thorough understanding of the subject, sound political views, 
great clearness of expression and power of condensation. The plan of it is good. 
We have nowhere met with any work, upon the same subject, which brings into so 
small a compass, the substance of so many executive, legislative, and judicial expo- 
sitions of the constitution, as may be found in ‘the Political Grammar.’ The 
author comes to his work with that clear intellect and mathematical accuracy of thought 
for which he is well known in our city, and which are so essentially necessary in 
treating of a subject such as the one he is discussing. He has given a valuable manual 
for the politician and statesman; an excellent text book on constitutional law, for 
high schools and colleges; and an admirable work for study and reference to every 
citizen who desires to understand the constitution and the theory of the government 
under which he lives. 


Tue Connection or THE Paysicat Scrences. By Mrs. Sommervitue. Phila- 
delphia: Key & Biddle. 1834. 

Tue author of this work has endeavored to simplify the laws of nature, and to unite 
detached branches of science by general principles. The effort is in accordance with 
the tendency of modern science, and with the increased light that has been shed upon 
truths which were formerly considered abstruse, and we think that she has been very 
successful. ‘The plan of the work is good, and the execution careful. 


Tue New Encianp Macazine. December 1, 1834. No. xxu. Boston: J. T. 
Buckinauam, Editor and Proprietor. 


Tne New England Magazine has been justly considered one of the most spirited 
periodicals in ourcountry. It has been uniformly conducted with talent and inde- 
pendence, and even those who have not subscribed to the justness of its criticisms, 
must admit that they have been frank and fearless. 'This work was established more 
than three years ago, by Mr. J. T. Buckingham, a veteran and able editor, in con- 
nection with his son, a young gentleman of admirable abilities and high promise. To 
the latter, chiefly, the public was indebted for the wit, the freshness, and the spirit, 
which distinguished the early numbers, and placed this periodical decidedly at the 
head of itsclass. The amiable and highly gifted Edwin Buckingham did not live to 
witness the successful result of his toils, but was cut off in the bloom of his youth, 
and in the morning of a career which promised honor to himself and usefulness to 
his country. 


In the December number, it is announced that the New England Magazine has 
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passed into other hands. ‘The late proprietor, in taking leave of the public, makes 


the following just and pathetic allusion to his lamented son: 

*The faults of this work, thus far, are attributable to the subscriber. Its merits, 
if there be any, must be shared by others. We could, if it were authorized, enume- 
rate a list of contributors whose names would add lustre to any periodical publication, 
The applause it obtained on its first appearance, and the support and protection it 
received through the earliest period of its existence, were wou by the labors of a 
young man, to whom, as he is removed from the reach of praise or reproach, an allu- 
sion may be pardoned. “The sea his body, heaven his spirit, holds,’’—but the object 
of this valedictory address would be but half accomplished, and injustice would be 
done to the memory of the loved and lost, were this acknowledgment omitted. 
While penning these lines, we feel the awful but invisible presence of the departed, 
mysteriously but affectionately calling for this recognition of his claim—this last 
appeal to the remembrance of friends he respected and loved. In his name, as well 
as our own—for him whose youthful pulse beat strong at every thought of his country’s 
fame, whose manly heart swelled high at the anticipated prosperity of | is loved New 
England—whose mental faculties expanded and brightened with the hope of adding 
to the reputation and sharing the glory of his native city,—his surviving partner and 
representative bids farewell to the readers and to the pages of the New England 
Magazine.’ 

As one of the readers of the New England, from its commencement, we cannot 
avoid the expression of our regret at the abdication of its surviving founder, nor 
omit to embrace the occasion which is offered, for presenting to him the humble tribute 
of our approbation for what he has done,—our sympathy for what he has lost and 
suffered. 

The new editors are Dr. Samuel G. Howe and John O. Sargent, Esq. Having no 
acquaintance with either, we are unable to decide what may be the probable amount 
of talent which they will bring to the support of the work; and we are certainly not 
favorably impressed by the two numbers which we have received—those for Decem- 
ber and January. The first article in the January number, ‘ Story-telling,’ by John 
Neal, is highly objectionable, as it contains some personal allusions, which are calcu- 
lated to wound the feelings of those who are connected with the individuals alluded 
to. One, in particular, if true—which is doubted—should not have been told to the 
discredit of the dead; if untrue, it is a heartless slander. 

In the December number is an article headed ‘Atheism in New England,’ in 
which the writer attempts to show that this species of infidelity is spreading rapidly 
in that part of the union, and labors to convince his readers that the whole of our 
institutions are in danger from the machinations of this party. He cites many cir- 
cumstances in support of his opinions—but we must confess that we are not convinced. 
The number of atheists can never be great in a free and a moral community. It is 
too heartless a doctrine for a country like ours. No man who lives virtuously, and 
thinks with deliberation, can doubt the existence of a God—and in our land espe- 
cially, where all public education is in the hands of the clergy, where the bible 
circulates freely, where the whole tone of moral feeling and public sentiment is 
adverse to the cold dogmas of scepticism, it is impossible that such idle theories can 
he wicely disseminated. 

The writer asserts, that there is now in our country ‘an extensive party, numbering 
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perbaps fifty thousand, who openly and violently assail christianity, and attack our 
systems of morals; a party which employs, as its organs, five newspapers, sundry peri- 
odicals, and whose presses in New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Boston, &c. groan 
with immense editions of the works of atheistical writers. Writers, whose open and 
avowed object is the overthrow of the christian religion; who deny the immortality of 
the soul; who say that ‘the grand rule of life is to avoid suffering and procure en- 
joyment; and that all good or evil is to be measured by this standard.’ And he pros 
ceeds to infer from these premises, a long list of evils, which in his alarmed imagina- 
tion, impend over the destiny of our country. 

When a man assumes a position which is prima facie extravagant, and at war with 
the generally received opinions of the intelligent and thinking part of society, it is nat- 
ural, that before looking abroad for proofs, pro or con. we should examine his own 
argumeut to see whether its parts hang together, We wish to know whether the theorist 
has convinced himself, before we can consent that he shall convert us. Now we find 
the writer in question asserting above, that the infidel party in the United States 
amounts to * perhaps fifly thousand’—yet, on the next page he says, * Dr. Cooper 
states that half the male population of South Carolina are infidels; and the population 
of the valley of the Mississippi may be set down as half infidel.’ We pause to inquire 
of what fact has this writer convinced himself ? that the infidels in the United States 
vumber fifty Urousand—or, that they number two millions? If he is uncertain him- 
self, and is vibrating between these two extremes, it would begroper in us to wait 
until he has made up his mind. Whether he will stop at fifty thousand, or enlarge 
his theory so as to include half the population of the Mississippi valley, and half the 
males of South Carolina, we have yet to learn. 

We find another discrepancy, which shows us that the writer is not certain that he 
understands himself, On one page he says, * we point to the great valley of the Mis 
sissippi, one halfof whose whole population are unconnected with any religious soci- 
ely.’ On the next page, the proposition is, that * the population of the valley of the 
Mississippi may be set down as half infidel? We apprehend, that of any whole there 
can be but two halves, and as we will not suppose that the writer intends to say that 
one half of our population is infidel, and the other half unconnected with any religious 
sociely, we must infer that he does mean that all that half who are unconnected with 
religious societies, are atheists. A very charitable conclusion, truly! 

Nor do we know exactly what he means by saying, that we may be set down as 
halfinfidel. Does he intend to say that half of our population are infidels, or that all, 
whether professing to be christians or not, are half infidel. What shall we make of 
one who is so vague in his assertions, that we cannot find out whether he means fifty 
thousand or two millions, or whether he calls half of us infidels, or all of us half-infidels, 
If it would not look a little like presumption for an unleavened man of the west to say 
so, we should be inclined to hint that if this writer would come out here, we could give 
hima lesson. We like people to speak so plain that there shall be no two ways of 
construing their language. 


Here we would stop, under the conviction that one who has not made up his own 
mind as to what he is alarmed about, nor come to any certain conclusion as to how 
much alarmed it would be proper to be, will not create any great degree of fright in 
others; but there are cousiderations which induce us to consider the subject. There 
have been others who have made similar remarks about the west, and have fallen into 
errors equally egregious, We shall, therefore, endeavor to correct an error which has 
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been widely and industriously spread, and which, in our opinion, lias been the cause 
of much mischief, 

In a former volume of this work we commented upon an article in the Sunday- 
school Journal, supposed to be written by a clergyman from the west, who declared 
that ‘a manifest tendency toatheism or heathenism, was evidently produced in one or 
two stages of family descent,’ upon persons emigrating to the west. * Their manners, 
intellectual character, and morals, tf tn the meantime friendly intercourse with their 
neighbors was continued, sunk progressively lower and lower, till they had lost all 
the superiority they possessed at the first migration of the parent stock.’ Our exposure 
of the utter disingenuousness of those remarks, has never been answered, and the man 
who, in the prosecution of some selfish end, thus ventured to slander the country which 
was giving him bread, has been prudent enough not to avow his name. 

Ata meeting held in Boston, in 1832, on a subject connected with the interests of 
religion, a clergyman present, who claimed to know something personally of the west, 
said that * religion had no strong hold on the affections of the people’—and again, that 
‘ the majority of the people, of the adult males, of the western states, *doubl the divine 
origin of religion.” Judge Story, who was present, said: ‘1 know something of 
that subject, from my personal intercourse and acquaintance with gentlemen from 
that interesting portion of our country; I have great reason to think that the state- 
ment which he has given is true.’ 

Thus we have had the same statement reiterated, in so many forms as to satisfy us, 
either that the people of New England have unaccountably fallen into an error, which 
is so widely spread that it is difficult to get their minds disabused, or else that a sys- 
tem of detraction has been carried on, in the execution of some plan, in which the 
people of these states are used as the instruments, ‘That the men who make such 
statements believe them, is possible—but it is barely possible ; because all the evidence 
is the other way. We are bound to be charitable; but when a man, who professes to 
have seen and examined for himself, describes the population of the west ‘as sinking 
progressively lower and lower ‘in manners, intellectual character, and morals,’ we 
confess we find it hard to believe that he thinks he is telling the truth. When another 
tells us that a majority of the western population doubt the divine origin of religion, 
and another, that one half are infidels, or that all are half infidels, we are 
tempted to wonder how it is possible that an acute and soberminded people like those 
of New England, can be thus imposed upon. As they are a people that are not 
willingly imposed upon, we are sure that they will be obliged to us for a few facts, 
about which there can be no dispute. 

It will not be denied, that under the republican form of government, public senti- 
ment is the mainspring of every operation which depends on the suffrage, or the 
pecuniary support of the people. Every political, civil, and religious institution, is 
founded on popular opinion, and shaped by the popular will. The people not only 
have the right to be represented, but do actually and freely exercise that right. If 
there be in the practical operation of our governments, any abuse of this equitable and 
noble principle, it is in the propensity of aspirants for office to join in any popular 
clamor, which happens to be predominant—to follow popular indications when they 
are wrongly directed, as well as when they are right—to encourage the hasty decisions 
and prejudices of the people, instead uf endeavoring to correct them. ‘The repre- 
sentatives of the people therefore reflect their opinions, as faithfully as the mirror 
shows the substance that stands before it; and if it be true that a majority of the 
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population of any state be atheists, it will be equally true that their opinions will be 
expressed in their legislation. Yet we find nothing in the constitutions or laws of any 
of the western states, which gives countenance to irreligion, or could occasion alarm 
to the most pious Christian; on the contrary, the direct tendency of all our public 
acts, is to encourage and promote a respect for the forms and practices of religion, 
The constitution of Ohio declares that * religion, morality, and knowledge, are essen- 
tially necessary to the government, anc the happiness of mankind ;’ the same idea is 
ly recognized in her laws, and in those of the other western states. Laws 
iou of vice and immorality—for punishing blasphemy—for the protec- 
tion of worshiping congregations—for guarding the solemnities of oaths, are as usual 
as elsewhere, Oaths are administeyed in all judicial proceedings, and in the qualifi- 
cation of persons for office—a practice which would hardly be tolerated if one half 
of the population believed it to be an absurd mockery. No statute can be shown 
in which religion is treated with contempt, or the existence of a God denied, ‘The 
Sabbath is even recoguized by our lawgivers, who do not sit on that day, nor require the 
serving of process in civil cases, nor the performance of duties by public officers. 
Yet surely, if one half the population were atheists, these observances of the exter- 
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nal forms of religion would not be adhered to; nor would our legislators thus carefully 
abstain from throwing the slightest disrespect upon religion, if they did not know that 
any other course of conduct would be offensive to their constituents. The half who 
ave atheists, according to ove authority, or the majority who doubt the divine origin 
of religion, agreeably to another, or the successive generalions who are sinking lower 
and lower into Aesathenism, as another hath it, seem really to have taken little pains 
to be represented in our political assemblies; and we can assure the celebsated jurist 
who is named above, thatif he would take the trouble to read any of our statute 
books, he would discover that we are neither atheists nor heathens, but are blessed 
with some glimmerings of civilization and christianity which might be thought surpri- 
sing, and even edifying, by those who are not aware of them. 

But there are other facts. We have in the whole valley twenty-five colleges, into 
all of the faculties of which the clergy have found admission; most of the faculties 
are composed entirely of clergymen and professors of religion; with but one excep- 
tion, if indeed there be one, qur colleges are entirely under the influence of the 
christian churches, aud under the management of ministers of the gospel. Now how 
does thiscoine about? Dothe half-infidel population of our country prefer christian 
teachers for their sons? Cannot that half who are atheists start one college, when 
their opponents sustain five and twenty? Oris not that explanation the most plau- 
sible, which suggests, that atheism is so lightly esteemed here, that no institution for 
the dissemination of its tenets, can be tolerated?) Fanny Wright tried her luck here, 
but people continued to marry aud give in marriage, in spite of all she could say. 
Owen spent a fortune in trying to plant infidelity in our soil—but failed. It is almost 
the only thing that will nof grow under our genial climate. 

We have afew more facts, ‘The editor of a religious newspaper in this city, who 
receives nearly all the other papers of the west in exchange for his own, assured us 
lately, that he had seen but one in which religion was treated with open disrespect. 
The editors asa body give their influence decidedly to the support of christianity. 
We would be willing to rest the cause on this one fact; for the press reflects public 
sentiment, and if one-half the people were atheists, there would be editors enough 
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found to represent their opinions. ‘The circumstance that the editors are al! on the 
other side, shows plainly enough which way the wind blows. 

Ministers of the gospel, of different denominations, circulate through this whole 
valley—and are received with uniform kindness, respect, and hospitality. Wherever 
they travel, the houses of the people are throwa open to them freely; they are enter- 
tained gratuitously, and cheerfully, not only by their own respective adherents, but by 
any and every man indiscriminately, at whose door they choose to stop. ‘The clergy 
will corroborate this evidence, as to their reception at the firesides of our farmers. It is 
true they are not gazed at with the wonder and reverence which attaches to the minis- 
terial character, in some other places; the children do not hide behind the fences, nor 
peep round the corners of the house, to catch a glimpse of ‘the minister,’ nor does the good 
wife imagine him gifted with the spirit of prophecy. Most of our population have 
traveled; they have seen something of the world, and are not astounded by the 


presence of an educated man. They are in the habit of hearing public speeches, 


more than any other people, are good judges of eloquence, and are not struck with 
sudden admiration towards a stranger, who can converse or harangue with fluency. 
A young missionary, therefore, who is new and raw, or who has the organ of self- 
esteem largely developed, may very naturally imagine at first, that he does not receive 
the deference which is due to his clerical character, but he soon finds that he is among 
a people who respect religion, who appreciate the labors of the minister, and who 
receive him with sincere kindness. 

These are stubborn facts; and we venture to say that no intelligent man can atten- 
tively and candidly examine them, without being struck with surprise at the frequency 
and pertinacity with which the atheism, heathenism, and irreligion of our population 
has been reiterated. We are not disposed, when treating so grave a subject, to deal 
in comparisons, but a proper regard for truth, and a just pride in the character of the 
country in which we live, induce us to remark, that if the statements of the methodist 
preachers who traverse our whole frontier, and visit the cabins in our new settlements, 
be compared with the observations of the ministers of the same denomination, who 
circulate among the dwellings of the illiterate in the Auiantic states, it will be found 
that the difference of character, as regards respect for religion, is greatly in our favor, 
And there is a reason why this should be the case. We have no sea-ports, and few 
large towns. ‘The proportion of ignorant and debased foreigners, is infinitely less 
here, than in the Atlantic states. ‘The provortion which the farmers bear to other 
classes, is greater in the new, than in the old states. Ours is almost wholly an agri- 
cultural community; and there is no question, that the farming population, as a class, 
isthat in which there is the most sobriety, sedateness, and sound morals. The farmer 
cannot carry on his business without a home and a wife. ‘They marry early, and 
become surrounded by the hallowing influence of the family—by all the cares and 
responsibilities which appeal to the best affections of the heart. ‘They necessarily 
own live stock and other property, which requires their care, and are usually freehold- 
ers—interested in the prosperity of the country, the stability of its laws, and the purity 
of its institutions. We have few of that class described by the writer of the article 
on *Atheism in New England’ as ‘ men of idle habits and loose morals, who have no 
chance and no wish for success in any fixed and honest calling, and who are ever ready 
for the introduction of any thing by which they may gain distinction and profit.’ 
That writer asserts that ‘there are more than three hundred infidels to be found 
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among the inhabitants of Lowell’—we have no town of which such a statement 


would be true, 

We have seen that the writer in the New England Magazine, has been grossly 
misinformed in relation to our country; we hope that he is equally mistaken in 
reference to his own, and that his alarm about Atheism is groundless. ‘That he 
believes all he states, we have no doubt; but we imagine that he has been misled 
with respect to the prevalence of scepticism, by the confidence which he has placed in 
the statements of infidel writers. His account of the infidelity of South Carolina is 
given on the authority of Dr. Cooper, who might naturally be disposed to magnify 
the strength of his own party; and we think it not unlikely that other evidence has 
been drawn from sources equally liable to exaggeration. 


Varuex. An Oriental Tale. 


Turis litte volume has attained a high reputation in England, where it has long 
been considered as one of the standard classics, ‘The author is undoubtedly a man 
of great talents; but his celebrity is no doubt derived partly, if not altogether, from 
his wealth and eccentricity. He is the same person who some years ago attracted great 
curiosity in England, by the expenditure of vast sums in the erection of an immense 
edifice, from which he carefully excluded all visiters. His mansion was splendidly 
furnished, his collection of books, paintings, and curiosities, rare; but his extensive 
park was surrounded by a high wall, with gates so well secured as to exclude the 
entrance of any intruder. No friend nor acquaintance was invited; and here the 
author of Vathek, lived like an owl in a hollow tree—the emblem of wisdom, which 
he gave no evidence of possessing. John Bull was ina perfect fever about Mr. 
Beckford—fretting with impatience to get inside of the tantalizing wall, burning 
with desire to survey the classic shades of the mysterious park, dying with curiosity to 
peep into the blue chambers of the forbidden mansion, and itching to finger the 
treasures of the library and cabinet of a rich author, But John Bull fevered, and 
fretted, and itched in vain; the walls continued to frown in solitary silence—the iron 
gates and their owner remained immovable. The contagious mania spread until it 
reached even royalty itself, and his majesty vouchsafed to cause it to be hinted to Mr. 
Beckford, that his majesty would be willing to condescend to pay him a visit; but even 
this did not shake the determination of the churlish scholar, who fairly flew in the face 
of royalty, and declined the offered visit. At length fortune changed; the fine estate 
and all the hidden treasures of the mansion were to be sold, and in anticipatior of 
that event, were thrown open to the public. ‘The concourse that crowded to the show, 
is said to have been incredibly great; for whole days, all the roadsleading towards 
this attractive spot, were crowded with people of every age, sex, and condition—for, 
whatever may be the popular notion, curiosity does not belong particularly to any 
condition, sex, or age. ‘The king of Great Britain felt it in common with the peasant, 
e it seems that although ‘a cat may look at a king,’ the king could not look at Mr. 

eckford. 


The republication of Vathek in this country, has enabled us to decide for ourselves, 


how far it is entitled to the high character it has enjoyed; and we suspect thatour * 
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disappointment has been something like that of the good folks who thronged the Jong 
closed avenues of Mr. Beckford’s paik, and found nothing very remarkable to reward 





them for their pains. Vathek is the production of a sensual and perverted mind. 
The events are extravagant, the sentiments pernicious, and the moral bad. 
nothing to recommend it, but ease of style and copiousness of language. 







It has 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 





Tue meeting of the professional teachers, held at this place a few weeks since, was 
one of high interest. A number of lectures were delivered, by different gentlemen, 
on topics connected with the great subject of education, to crowded audiences, who 
evinced by their punctual attendance, day after day, and their eager attention, that 
the questions which were agitated, were such as enlisted the sympathies of the com- 
munity in no ordinary degree, and that the speakers fulfilled the expectations of the 
public. ‘Ihe talent and scholarship displayed in these discourses, were such as would 
have been creditable to a literary assembly in any country. ‘There was more accurate 
knowledge, and solid argument, and less of declamation, of extravagance, or of 
attempts at novel theory, than are usual on such occasions. We have declined giving 
a more extended notice of these proceedings, because we understand that the lectures 
are about to be published, and it is our intention to place before our readers a full 
account of the contents of the volume, whenever it shall appear. The addresses to 
which we listened with the greatest pleasure, were those of the late lamented Mr. 
Grimke, Dr. Drake, Professor McGuflie of Oxford, Professor Post of Illinois college, 
and Edward D. Mansfield, Esq. of this city. These, though widely different from 
each other in style and sentiment, were all characterised by a superior degree of 
excellence. The two gentlemen first named sustained their high reputations, and the 
two latter, who are young champions in the proud field of letters, earned those laurels 
which reward the well directed efforts of genius. That of Professor McGuffie was 
altogether unique, and was an admirable specimen of severe thought, and close reason- 
ing, clothed in concise and sententious language; but as this gentleman spoke without 
notes, it is feared that no adequate report of his discourse can be given. The volume 
will be a rich addition to our western literature, and a valuable auxiliary to those who 
are engaged, either as parentsor teachers, in the important business of training the 
youthful mind. We hope that it will have the effect of conciliating the public favor, 
for this mode of disseminating the matured opinions of enlightened men, on topics 
connected with education, and that future meetings here, and elsewhere, will be 
productive of results equally brilliant and useful. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
For the Month of December, 1834; taken at the Woodward High School, 


Cincinnati. 














o mean Wind.| of 
_ nrepoeearonqens, FF -- a Pow Wind. 
1 |43.0/49.0; 47.5 | 29.326 SE-SE |lt.bre. 
9 |39.2/47.5| 41.9 29.253 | Nw-—w |It.bre. 
3 |29.0/32.2| 30.1 29.616 w-w str. bre. 
4 |17.0/42.0) 32.8 29.610 | w—sw |It.bre. 
5 (27.0 48.0} 41.2 | 29.251 | sw-se |str. bre. 
6 40.0:44.0) 41.4 | 29.126 | w—w |str.wd. 
7 |32.0/56.0) 46.4 | 29.106 | se-se |It. bre. 
8 (24.5127.0| 253) 29.530 | w—w |strwd. 
g 22.0'33.0| 27.0 | 29.820 | w-w |str. bre. 
10 |15.0/'40.0} 29.6 29.805 | sw-sw |It.bre. 
1] /21.0 46.0) 33.9 29.503 sw-sw |I|t.bre. 
12 '26.0.45.0) 37.3 29.386 | sw—sw |str. bre. 
13 32.0 48.0) 42.4 29.176 sw-sw |It. bre, 
14 |28.0/38.0) 32.6 | 29.366 | s-s_ |It.bre. 
15 |18.0'50.0} 39.0 29.240 | sEe~sw |str. bre. 
16 |33.2/49.2| 41.4 29.266 | sw-NE |It.bre. 
17 (32.0 41.0) 37.7 29.466 NE-E |It.bre. 
18 |33.0/47.0) 40.6 29.516 | NE-Nw |It.bre. 
19 32.0 41.0) 38.4 29.550 | Nw=-NeE |It.bre. 
99 |39.0/45.0} 40.3 | 29.533 | NW-NeE {It.bre. 
91 |27.7/44.0) 39.1 29.470 E-E  |it.bre. 
99 |134,0/50.0) 43.4 | 29,493 E-NE |It.bre. 
93 |36.6'44.0} 40.8 | 29.523 | ne-=ne |It.bre, 
24 |35.0/44.0} 40.5 | 29.246 | ne-Ne |It.bre. 
95 |32,5,34.8| 33.5 | 29.340 | ne-ne |str. bre. 
26 |27.5)33.0} 31.0 | 29.446 | ne-nw |It.bre. 
97 (17,0) 35.0 98.5 29.440 | w-sw |it.bre. 
98 |30,0)37.0) 33.5 | 29.213 E-E /It.bre. 
99 |33.0 37.0} 35.5 | 29.199 | E-w |It.bre. 
30 (34,2)39.5| 37.7 | 29.266 | w—w_ |str. bre. 

36.0} 33.5 | 29.531 w-w jit.wd. 
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smoky. 
fine weather. 
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Maximum height of thermometer, - 
Minimum height of thermometer, 


Range of thermometer, 


Mean height of barometer, (English inches) —- 
Maximum height of barometer, 
Minimum height of barometer, 


Range of barometer, 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches) 


Direction of Wind: NE. 64 days--E. 34 days--SE. 3 days--S. 1 day—-SW. 


64 days-—-W. 8 days—NW. 24 days. 


ahrenheit’s scale) = 


very moist. 
- 36° 89 
- 56°0 
- 15° 
- 41° 
- 29.4068 
- 29.85 
- 28.82 
- 1.03 
- 1.72 


Weather: Clear and fair, 12 days—variable, 5 days--cloudy, 14 days. 
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